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introduction 


After telling the story of the lives of pioneers of our faith who lived be- 
fore the time of Christ, the writer of the letter to the Hebrews concluded, 
“Therefore, since we are surrounded by so great a cloud of witnesses, let us 
lay aside every weight, and sin which clings so closely, and let us run with 
perseverance the race that is set before us, looking to Jesus the pioneer and 
perfecter of our faith, who for the joy that was set before him endured the 
cross, despising the shame, and is seated at the right hand of the throne of 
God” (Heb. 12:1-2). 

“A cloud of witnesses”—that phrase suggests the thrust of this booklet 
related to the history of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, a 
church of about a million members located in seventeen states in the south- 
eastern part of the country. This booklet deals chiefly with the work of 
pioneers of the faith who were members of this denomination (or were 
Presbyterians before this particular denomination was formed in 1861). 
In their day they helped the church to face issues that arose in its life. They 
helped fellow members to understand and to do what their faith required of 
them. And they are in the “cloud of witnesses” who support us in the race 
that is set before us. Among these pioneers were Francis Makemie, Samuel 
Davies, John Witherspoon, and eleven others whose stories are told in this 
booklet. 

But it would be a mistake to consider the history of a particular denomi- 
nation too narrowly. For a particular denomination is a part of a body of 
worldwide dimensions, the church of Jesus Christ. Members of particular 
congregations within the Presbyterian Church in the United States confess 
themselves to belong to Jesus Christ, to be members of his body by God’s 
grace and to be bound in faith, love, and hope to other Christians through- 
out the world and throughout the centuries. 

In the cloud of witnesses who support us are those who in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries attempted to correct certain beliefs and practices 
to which the church had come to hold. We refer to the chapter in the life 
of the church which they by their words and deeds helped to write as the 
Protestant Reformation. Among the Reformers who had the most to do with 
the shape that Presbyterianism took in this country were John Calvin of 
Geneva and John Knox of Scotland. 

Also in the cloud of witnesses that surrounds us are countless other 
disciples of Christ who down through the centuries of the life of the church 
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have confessed faith in God the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and 
earth, in Jesus Christ, his only Son, and in the Holy Spirit, the holy catholic 
church, the communion of saints, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of 
the body, and the life everlasting. The story of many of these disciples, these 
leaders in the church, is told in the CLC study book That the World May 
Know by Howard G. Hageman and Ruth D. See. Another CLC study book 
for youth, The Church, a Believing Fellowship by William M. Ramsay and 
John H. Leith, points up the importance of the work of such men for life in 
the church today. 

The Church, a Believing Fellowship also describes the nature of Presby- 
terianism, a form of the church which emphasizes the place of the presbyter 
or elder, a Christian of mature faith, in the life of the church. The book tells 
of the series of church courts according to which a Presbyterian church is 
organized—the session, the presbytery, the synod, and the General Assem- 
bly. Most Presbyterian churches in this country, including the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, hold to the system of belief and church govern- 
ment presented in the confession of faith and catechisms developed in the 
Westminster Assembly in England in the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Central to the development of this booklet for youth is the assumption 
that the history of a denomination is in large part the biography of its 
members. As we consider what leaders in the church have said and done 
as they have faced issues in the life of the Presbyterian Church in this coun- 
try the past three centuries, we come to understand what the church has 
done and why the church of today is what it is. We come to understand what 
is involved in issues that the church must face today, since vital issues have a 
way of reappearing. 

Some of the leaders in the church whose life and work you are to con- 
sider were clergymen, and some were laymen. Some were men; one was a 
woman. The major contribution of some was within the framework of the 
organized life of the church; that of others, in the world. All ran well the 
race that was set before them. All have left to us a challenging legacy and 
example. All of them—with many more—are in the great cloud of witnesses 
that surrounds us in the life we live. 


how to use this booklet 


This booklet is designed to acquaint youth who are members of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States with issues that have emerged in 
the life of the church, with the men who led the church to face those issues, 
and with the form that the issues take in the life of the church today. It is 
designed to help youth to come to new appreciation of their heritage as 
Southern Presbyterians and to come to have new insight with respect to how 
they may add to that heritage by helping the church of this day to face the 
issues it confronts. 

The booklet is addressed to a group of youth, and it was developed on 
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the assumption that a planning committee of respresentative youth and their 
adult leaders will give guidance for the study. (In a group of twenty-five 
youth, such a committee might be composed of four youth and three adult 
leaders.) Every member of the planning committee should have a copy of 
this booklet, and it would be most helpful if each member of the whole 
group could have a copy. 

Note the organization of each chapter: (1) An issue that has arisen in 
the life of the church is defined; (2) ways of facing the issue are given; (3) 
the issue as it was faced by the church of yesteryear is described, along 
with (4) the life and work of a man who led the church in tackling the 
issue; and (5) the issue as it is present in the life of the church today is 
described. 

Following are some general ideas about how you might find greatest 
meaning in your use of this booklet: 


(1) Along with your study of the men and issues presented in this 
booklet, let the group develop a history of your own congregation. Tie your 
history in with the study where you can. Try to see how the work of the men 
studied has been reflected in the life of your congregation. Your pastor or 
the clerk of the session of your church could perhaps make available to you 
records that you could use in developing your history. Bulletins and bro- 
chures developed in connection with the celebration of an anniversary in 
the life of the church, at the time of the dedication of a building, or at the 
time of some other significant event in the life of the church are resources 
which you may use. The historian of the Women of the Church may have 
help for you. 

(2) Make frequent and significant use of suggestions of method given 
in the youth booklet Make That Story Live! by Ruth S. Ensign. Consider 
the following: 

(a) When you come to a dramatic event in the life of the church, study 
it carefully and develop a role play based on it, to help the group under- 
stand the meaning of the event. See Make That Story Live!, pages 12-13. 

(b) In the course of your study, develop a 35-millimeter slide drama, 
pointing up in two or three slides the work of each man studied. Try to be 
as consistent as possible with relevant facts; let clothing and furnishings 
photographed reflect the day of each man pictured in the slide drama. 
Develop a script to use with the slides presenting the men studied as 
pioneers of the faith who are in the cloud of witnesses that surrounds the 
church of today. When you complete the studies, show the drama on a 
suitable occasion to the whole congregation. (You may want to develop a 
slide drama related to the history of your congregation, suggested in 1 
above.) Suggestions for developing a slide drama are given on page 17 of 
Make That Story Live! 

(c) You could develop a sequence of scenes related to your studies, 
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involving the use of puppets. (See page 19 of Make That Story Live!) 
Perhaps you could have two puppets representing teen-agers in the church, 
talking about the history of the church. They could be used to introduce 
particular scenes, in some such way as the following: Let one say to the 
other, “You know, it isn’t every military man who is capable of the sort of 
gentleness that Stonewall Jackson expressed. I like the feeling he expressed 
in that letter he wrote to his wife during an illness.” Then, let a puppet 
represent the great soldier’s wife, seated in a wheelchair as she reads the 
letter aloud to herself. By this use of puppets representing two contempo- 
rary teen-agers, you could develop a history that you would surely want to 
share with other members of the congregation. 

(d) In connection with your study of each chapter, develop an adapta- 
tion of a current radio or television program. This could take the form of an 
interview, an on-the-spot report, or some other technique. Direction for such 
activity is given on pages 20-21 of Make That Story Live! 

(e) Develop and produce a play related to a man studied whom the 
group considers to be one of the more engaging pioneers of the faith 
presented in this booklet. Chapter 3 of Make That Story Live! gives direc- 
tion for doing this. Do the research necessary for authenticity. Invite 
members of the congregation to view the play. 

(f) Two or three members of the group may have the ability to give 
direction to the development of a mural based on the events treated in this 
booklet, following the suggestions given on pages 29-31 of Make That Story 
Live! Or the group may develop an illustrated time line related to the his- 
tory of the Presbyterian Church in the United States (page 39, Make That 
Story Live!). 

(g) Following the storyboard technique described on page 40 of Make 
That Story Live!, tell to a group of third and fourth graders the story of what 
you learn in your study of this booklet, if the story can be related to what 
they are doing in the school of the church. Let them tell you about what 
they are studying. 

(h) Develop a script telling the story of what you learn in your study 
of this booklet in a form that could be used by a speaking choir composed 
of members of the group, according to the direction given on page 43 of 
Make That Story Live! Let the speaking choir present the story to other 
members of the congregation, perhaps in a time of worship. 

(3) Let at least one member of the group study Part V of the CLC study 
book for adults, Through the Ages: A History of the Christian Church. 
(Part V deals with the Presbyterian Church in the United States.) Let him 
introduce facts and insights he gains, as they are relevant to issues with 
which the group grapples. 

(4) Invite your pastor to talk with your group about the place that 
your denomination has had in American church life and about the signifi- 
cance of the work of the denomination in the spread of the gospel through- 
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out the world. He may also talk with you about what Presbyterians are doing 
together in the presbytery and in the synod, and about ways in which 
Presbyterians cooperaté with members of other churches in the work of the 
National Council of Churches and in other ways. 

(5) You may be able to learn from the Stated Clerks of your presbytery 
and synod (your pastor could give you their names and addresses) of 
significant events in the history of those bodies. Have a member report to 
the group what you learn. 

(6) Tie what you learn in your study of this booklet with what you have 
learned or are learning in social studies in school. Let a member or two of 
the group have responsibility, in connection with your study of each chapter 
in this booklet, for reporting on what was happening in the country at the 
time treated. 

(7) If you live in the vicinity of Montreat, North Carolina, consider 
taking a trip to Montreat, the conference center of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, to visit the Historical Foundation there. As you study 
this booklet, make note of materials you would like to see during your visit. 

(8) Let each member of the group keep in a notebook a statement, 
headed “My Decision on This Issue,” indicating how he would act on the 
issue being treated if it were a live issue in the church at the very time you 
study it. 

(9) Keep alert for ways of expressing the insights you come to as you 
engage in the studies projected in this booklet. You may find help for doing 
this in the procedural direction given in each chapter. 


Do not feel that you have to study all the chapters in this booklet. You 
may want to study only those that are of particular interest to members of 
your group. You may not want to complete the studies in one series: perhaps 
you could complete one part in one season of the year; the other, several 
months later. You would take perhaps three months or more (having one 
session weekly ) completing all the studies projected. 

Turn the page now for a look at what this booklet offers for a study of 
the beginnings of Presbyterianism in this country and of the work of a 
pioneer of the faith named Francis Makemie, who lived over two centuries 
ago. 


part one 


The Presbyterian Church in the United States 
came into being as a distinct group of God’s peo- 
ple in the year 1861, when Presbyterians in the 
South separated from Presbyterians in the North, 
near the beginning of the Civil War. What hap- 
pened in Presbyterianism in this country before 
that date is fully a part of the heritage of Southern 
Presbyterians. Part 1 of A CLoup oF WITNESSES 
deals with events that took place before 1861, and 
with the Presbyterians who helped make history 
then. 
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new worlds to conquer 


FRANCIS MAKEMIE, 
PIONEER 


In your studies in English literature, have you run across the poem 
by Rudyard Kipling entitled “The Explorer”? It tells of a man whom 
everyone discouraged from “going further.” But something within him 
kept whispering of “something lost behind the ranges, “lost and wait- 
ing” for him, and he was not easily to be kept from his quest. 

The church needs always to maintain its strength and to hold onto 
the gains it has already won. But its members also must refuse to be 
satisfied with things as they are; they must continually be entering new 
worlds for Christ. Because this is true, one of the issues which the 
church must continually face is the issue of whether to emphasize the 
maintenance of what it already has or to focus its attention on new 
ways of doing things and on new areas of service. Are we of the church 
to be satisfied with things as they are—or not? 


ways of facing this issue 


In this chapter you will be concerned with the way in which Francis 
Makemie, a pioneer Presbyterian minister, helped the church in his 
day to face this issue. Following are suggestions of ways in which you 
may want to study his life and work and to look at the shape that the 
issue takes in the life of the church today: 


(1) As background for this whole study, you may want to study 
the first and fourth chapters of Ephesians, seeking insight as to the na- 
ture of the church and the way in which its members are to live. 

(2) Read this chapter and discuss what you learn in a meeting 
of the group. 

(3) Study Acts 5:12-29 to get a picture of how early Christians re- 
acted in the face of persecution. 

(4) Discuss life in colonial times. How did people live? What were 
some of the problems that they faced? A member of the group who has 
recently studied early American history in school may lead the group in 
the discussion. 

(5) Let amember of the group study chapter 21 in the CLC study 
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book That the World May Know by Howard G. Hageman and Ruth D. 
See. Let him report what he learns to the group. 

(6) Note the suggestions on pages 6-8 of this booklet. Sugges- 
tions 2a, 2d, and 6 seem especially relevant to a study of this chapter. As 
soon as possible, decide on which suggestions for continuing projects 
you will follow. (Suggestions 1, 2b, 2c, 2f, 2g, and 8 relate to such 
projects.) You will probably want to include what you learn in this 
chapter in the project or projects you decide upon. 

(7) Study the beginnings of other denominations in this country. 
Two men to whose work you may wish to give particular attention are 
Roger Williams, Francis Asbury, Thomas Bray, and John Carroll. 

(8) What new ways of doing things do you think youth in your 
church ought to consider? What would you be willing to do to help the 
church enter “new worlds”? Keep this question in mind as you study 
this booklet about men who have led the church to enter new worlds. 


at issue three centuries ago 


In England three centuries ago it was not lawful to gather for wor- 
ship in groups of five or more unless the worshiping group was related 
to the Church of England. Presbyterians were in constant danger of 
imprisonment, mutilation, or death. They needed freedom to worship 
God according to the dictates of their consciences. 

For such religious reasons, as well as for political and economic 
reasons, Presbyterians were among those who came to America from 
the Old World in the latter part of the seventeenth and the early part 
of the eighteenth century. Life in the New World was not without its 
problems: Some of the colonial governments were intolerant of forms 
of worship and work engaged in by persons who were not members of 
the established, or accepted church. Also, as the number of Presbyteri- 
ans grew, need to organize Presbyterians in all the colonies into one 
consistent group emerged. Ways of doing the work of the church could 
not be simply transported from the Old World to the New. If they were 
to be effective, they had to be related to life in the colonies. The ques- 


tion of how to do the work of the church in the New World had no easy 
answer. 


a man three centuries ago 


A man whom God used to lead the church to face the question of 
how to do the work of the church in the New World of three centuries 
ago was Francis Makemie. He was born in North Ireland in the year 
1658 of parents who had fled from Scotland, seeking religious freedom. 
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Young Francis grew up in an atmosphere of persecution. But when he 
reached young manhood he studied theology under a committee of 
three ministers—the standard theological education of the time. He 
was ordained as a teaching elder about 1681. 

Makemie answered an urgent call to serve as a pastor in America is- 
sued by a layman in Maryland, and sailed for America. When he landed 
in 1683, he found a situation that was almost impossible. The planta- 
tion system in Maryland, Delaware, and Virginia set families at great 
distances from one another. This made the organization of congrega- 
tions difficult. Horses were scarce, roads were sometimes nonexistent, 
and travel was always dangerous. 

Makemie obtained a license to preach as a dissenter, and gathered 
congregations at Rehoboth and Snow Hill, Maryland. He prepared a 
catechism for the Christian instruction of Presbyterians. His success in 
business and his social graces won him the title of “Gent” and made 
easier his entrance into the plantation society of the South. 


the first presbytery 


Makemie was the directing force behind the organization of the 
first continuing presbytery in America, the first meeting of which was 
probably held in the year 1706. It was attended by ministers of congre- 
gations in Maryland, Delaware, and Pennsylvania. Others from New 
Jersey and Long Island joined them later. Old World patterns were fol- 
lowed in the organization. But from the beginning, Presbyterianism in 
this country took an independent course. The authority of the church 
was based, not on a continuity with the church in Europe, but upon the 
witness of the Holy Spirit in its life. Members of the General Presby- 
tery, as the first presbytery was called, recognized a mutual depen- 
dence upon one another and accepted common disciplines. 

By the year 1716 the number of Presbyterian churches had grown 
to a point that it was found advisable to form a synod composed of four 
presbyteries—Philadelphia, New Castle, Long Island, and Snow Hill 
(though the last-named presbytery was never actually formed). At 
first, the powers of the synod were only loosely defined, but in 1729 it 
approved an Adopting Act which required all ministers entering the 
church to declare that the Westminster Confession and the Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms were “in all the essential and necessary articles, 
good forms of sound words and systems of Christian doctrine.” This Act 
raised a standard for the faith of the church, but it also allowed some 
freedom in interpretation. Makemie had died several years before the 
organization of the synod in the year 1716, but he may be thought of as 
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the father of developments in the Presbyterian Church in Colonial 
America. 


the struggle for toleration 


Even in the New World, freedom was not complete. Shortly after 
the organization of the first presbytery, Makemie, accompanied by 
another minister, preached in a private house in New York City at the 
invitation of English and Irish Presbyterians. He proceeded to Long Is- 
land to preach again, but was promptly ordered jailed by Lord Corn- 
bury, governor of New York, for preaching without a license from the 
government of New York. 

Makemie was in jail for six weeks; then he was released to stand 
trial. He defended his action on the grounds that the license he had ob- 
tained before he entered Maryland was adequate for preaching any- 
where in the English colonies. His responses to Cornbury during the 
trial were spirited and pointed: 


LORD CoRNBURY. How dare you take upon you to Preach in my Gov- 
ernment, without my Licence? 

MR. MAKEMIE. We have Liberty from an Act of Parliament, made 
the First Year of the Reign of King William and Queen Mary, which 
gave us Liberty, with which Law we have complied. ... 

Lp. c. That Law does not extend to the American Plantations, but 
only to England. 

F. M. My Lord, I humbly conceive, it is not a limited nor Local 
Act, and am well assured, it extends to other Plantations of the 
Queens Dominions, which is evident from Certificates from Courts 
of Record of Virginia, and Maryland, certifying we have complied 
with said Law.... 

LD. c. You must give Bond and Security for your good Behaviour, 
and also Bond and Security to Preach no more in my Government? 
F. M. As to our Behaviour, tho’ we have no way broke it, endeavour- 
ing always so to live, as to keep a Conscience void of offence, to- 
wards God and Man: Yet if his Lordship required it, we would give 
Security for our Behaviour; but to give Bond and Security to Preach 
no more in your Excellency’s Government, if invited and desired 
by any people, we neither can, nor dare do. 

Lp. Cc. Then you must go to Gaol? 

F. M. We are neither ashamed nor affraid of what we have done...? 


Makemie won his liberty, but in vengeful spite Cornbury made him pay 
the whole cost of the trial, almost a year’s salary of a colonial minister. 
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However, Cornbury was later recalled in disgrace to London. On a 
visit to Boston after his imprisonment, Makemie printed a sermon based 
on Matthew 5:11 (“Blessed are you when men revile you and persecute 
you...) and Acts 5:29 (“... “We must obey God rather than men’”). 


at issue today 


There are no more geographical “new worlds” to conquer—not on 
this planet. 

But there are new worlds of the mind and spirit which we have 
hardly begun to enter. We of the church need ever to be alert to new 
things we need to do for Christ, and new ways of doing old things. In 
the work of Francis Makemie there is worthy example for us to follow. 
And we still enjoy the free exercise of the Christian faith which men in 
this country began to enjoy when Makemie confronted Cornbury in 
New York City in the eighteenth century. 


wake up! 


SAMUEL DAVIES, 
PREACHER 


2 


“Wake up!” This was the cry of many clergymen in colonial Amer- 
ica who knew that for many in the colonies religion had become mean- 
ingless form. To realize the promise of life that was inherent in the 
situation of the colonies it was imperative that the colonists be alive 
to God’s call to faith. 

Is religion to be a form or a force in the life of man? Is the Christian 
faith to be ignored, or taken seriously? In various forms this question is 
raised in every generation. Those who think of religion as a force and 
take the Christian faith seriously will do what they can to awaken their 
fellows to the danger of ignoring the call of Christ and to opportunities 
for service in his name. 


ways of facing this issue 


Samuel Davies, a minister who served in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, took part in what came to be known as the “Great Awakening,” 
an upsurge of interest in the gospel of Christ that had tremendous ef- 
fect in the life of the English colonies in America in the years preceding 
the War of Independence. In this chapter we shall focus our attention 
on what he did then to alert men to the call of Christ. Following are 
suggestions for doing this: 


(1) Study this chapter and talk with others about the kind of man 
Samuel Davies was and about the work he did. 

(2) Study Revelation 3:14-20, asking such questions as the follow- 
ing: What sort of people belonged to the church in Laodicea? What re- 
sources for serving Christ did they possess? What was wrong with 
them? What was the answer to their need? 

(3) Let a member of the group read chapter 22 (entitled “The 
Great Awakening”) in the CLC study book That the World May 
Know by Howard G. Hageman and Ruth D. See, and let him feed into 
group discussion the insights he gains. 

(4) Try to re-create the service of worship in which Davies de- 
livered his sermon on the death of George II, King of England. Use 
Psalm 90: 1-12, the hymn “O God of Beth-el” (composed in the time of 
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Davies ), the excerpt from Davies’ sermon on death on page 19, and 
the poem on page 19 that begins, “Make Thyself Room in ev'ry Heart. 

(5) Consider suggestions 2d and 8 on pages 7-8. 

(6) Continue work on your ongoing project. (See suggestion 6 on 
page 8.) 

(7) How seriously do you think youth of your age today take the 
call of Christ to discipleship and service? How do you think members 
of your group can help awaken friends to a sense of need for Christ? 
What would a preacher like Samuel Davies say today? 


the issue two centuries ago 


Settlers of colonial America were kept busy taming a new world of 
forests uncut, fields unfarmed, and rivers unfished. When they did turn 
their attention to the church, they often found an organization which 
in its life stifled the spirit, and offered services of worship in which 
there was little power. Ministers neglected their work. There was need 
for an outpouring of the Spirit of God, to awaken men both inside and 
outside the church to a realization of the peril in their indifference to 
Christ’s call. 

Could the fruits of the freedom secured at great risk by those early 
settlers be kept alive by indifferent persons? 


a man two centuries ago 


Samuel Davies, born in the year 1723 in the county of New Castle, 
now a part of Delaware, was a man who did much to alert his fellow 
countrymen to the “danger of lukewarmness in religion.” He was or- 
dained to the work of the ministry in 1746 by the Presbytery of New 
Castle, and began the work of an evangelist, a teller of the Good News 
of Christ. 

When Davies addressed to the Governor of Virginia a request for a 
license to preach, the governor granted the request. He did this reluc- 
tantly, because roving preachers such as Davies were more popular than 
the clergy of the established (Anglican) church. But he did grant it, 
because of Davies’ evident educational qualifications and because of 
his intention to preach at four specific places. Thus began the ministry 
of the man who is remembered as the father of Presbyterianism in the 


South and of Hanover Presbytery in Virginia, the South’s first pres- 
bytery. 


advocate, evangelist, hymn writer, scholar 


In time Davies obtained permission to preach in other places and 
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built up congregations in the counties of Henrico, Louisa, Goochland, 
and Caroline. His success attracted the attention of a civil magistrate, 
who raised the question of Davies’ right to preach. Davies appeared 
in court and supported eloquently his right to preach under the laws of 
England. He insisted that the state—the civil authority—had no busi- 
ness interfering with the spread of Christianity. The state had no power 
to produce genuine religious understanding; it could only make men 
hypocrites or heretics. Davies believed that the way to win Christian 
commitment was by reasoning and persuasion, by preaching the “love 
of a crucified Saviour,” not by seeking to coerce men to profess faith. 

Largely through Davies’ efforts as an evangelist, the Presbytery of 
Hanover was organized in 1755. The presbytery had jurisdiction of a 
vast area that extended from western Pennsylvania to Georgia. 

Davies was effective in awakening zeal in his hearers. On one oc- 
casion, in delivering a sermon on the death of George II of England, he 
described death in the following words: 


. . . the king of terrors, the conqueror of conquerors; whom riches 
cannot bribe, nor power resist; whom goodness cannot soften, nor 
dignity and loyalty deter, or awe to a reverential distance. [He de- 
clared that] Death intrudes into palaces as well as cottages; and 
arrests the monarch as well as the slave. The robes of majesty and 
the rags of beggary are equal preludes to the shroud; and a throne 
is only a precipice, from whence to fall with greater noise and more 
extensive ruin into the grave." 


Davies preached that God expects all men, kings and subjects, the high- 
est and the lowest and all the intermediate ranks, to repent. 

In his view the strongest repentance arose out of gratitude for God’s 
promise of righteousness and the resurrection of Jesus Christ. He ex- 
pressed this thought in several hymns. Note these lines of one: 


Great God! that powerful Grace of thine, 
Which rous’d a Soul so dead as mine, 

Can rouse these thoughtless Sinners too 
The one Thing needful to pursue.’ 


And note these lines addressed to Christ: 


Make Thyself Room in ev'ry Heart; 
Great Savior! welcome into mine; 
Welcome, great Conqu ror, to our World, 
To make all Tribes and Nations thine!* 


Davies preached for commitment to Jesus Christ. The Great Awakening 
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in Virginia and the other colonies was born out of a deep sense of the 
otherness of God, of human frailty and sinfulness, and of a gratefulness 
for what God had done for man through the life and works of Jesus 
Christ. 

Davies was tolerant of the faith of others. During his struggle to ob- 
tain licenses to preach, he was accused of trying to “Presbyterianize” 
the colony. But he declared to the court trying him on this charge, 
“,.. Lhave a sincere zeal . . . to propagate the catholic religion of Jesus 
in its life and power; though I feel but little anxiety about the denomi- 
nation its genuine members assume.” He preferred the sight of a “pious 
Church-man’” to that of a “graceless Presbyterian.” 

Davies visited in homes to instruct families in the faith of Christ. 
He secured religious literature for distribution to families on the lonely 
frontier. In 1759, just two years before his death, he became president 
of the Presbyterian College of New Jersey. He added wisdom to his 
evident zeal. 

The Great Awakening was not without its ill effects. Some traveling 
preachers were disruptive in their influence. The enthusiasm of others 
was misplaced, as they attacked fellow Christians instead of evil. The 
Presbyterian Church was divided in 1741 into two parts, the Synod of 
New York and the Synod of Philadelphia; and the breach was not 
healed until 1758. The church recognized the good of the awakening, 
but warned against its excesses. And the church grew. 


at issue today 


General Douglas MacArthur declared in Tokyo Bay at the end of 
World War II in 1945, “It must be of the spirit if we are to save the 
flesh.” In our day it is especially imperative that we discover ways ef- 
fectively to enlist the interest of men in the work of Christ. At stake are 
the welfare of men and the peace of the world. 
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the world of politics 


JOHN WITHERSPOON, 
STATESMAN 


) 


Is politics a dirty business, to be left to the attention of those who 
are willing to sacrifice integrity for power? Or is it an area of life in 
continuing need of the revolutionary impact of the gospel of Jesus 


Christ? 


ways of facing this issue 


In this chapter in the history of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, you will consider the witness of John Witherspoon, a 
Presbyterian minister who was the only clergyman to sign the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Since one purpose in the study of history is to 
learn how to decide and act today, study of the life and work of John 
Witherspoon should help you gain insight with regard to the responsi- 
bility of the Christian in the world of politics today. 

The following suggestions may help you find most meaning in your 
study of this chapter: 


(1) As you study, look for insights into how to serve in the world 
of politics, insights that have clear foundation in the Christian faith. 
One way of introducing such insights into the thinking of the group is 
to have one member of the group read the material carefully and re- 
port his findings in a meeting of the group. Another is to let two or three 
study the material and talk in the presence of the group about what 
they have discovered. Let members of the group ask questions. 

(2) Study Matthew 22:15-21, Romans 13:1-7, and | Peter 2:13-14 
for insight into the nature of the Christian’s responsibility in politics. 

(3) Look into Chapters XXII and XXV of the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith for a word about the Christian’s responsibility in govern- 
ment. 

(4) Scrutinize the Declaration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States for indication of the sort of beliefs which the 
founding fathers of this country held. 

(5) Consider suggestions 2d, 6, and 8 on pages 7-8. 

(6) Continue work on your ongoing project or projects. See sug- 
gestion 6 on page 8 of this booklet. 
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(7) A member of the group may want to read and report on the 
helpful little book When Christians Make Political Decisions by John C. 
Bennett. . 

(8) Let the group discuss the question of what things its members 
would like to see done differently in the government of your commu- 
nity, state, and nation. 


almost two centuries ago 

July 4, 1776, is a date that has compelling meaning for all Ameri- 
cans. On that date the Declaration of Independence was signed, and 
direction for life in this country was pointed. A few years later, follow- 
ing the War of Independence, a constitution for the new nation was 
drawn up and ratified. Those were times that tried men’s souls. But 
they were great times in which to live. The events that took place then, 
and how and why they took place, concern us as citizens and church- 
men today. 


a man two centuries ago 


Born in Scotland in 1723, John Witherspoon graduated from the 
University of Edinburgh and was ordained to the ministry at the age of 
twenty-two. He was a good sportsman—fisher, golfer, horseman. He was 
also a good churchman, and with verve opposed attempts to make the 
Presbyterians of Scotland subservient to the government. 


the work of a statesman 


Called to be president of the College of New Jersey (now Prince- 
ton University ) in 1768, Witherspoon took active part in the political 
revolution that was beginning to take place. He attracted students from 
the South as well as the North and trained them for leadership in the 
colonies. As tension with England mounted, he encouraged his stu- 
dents to debate the problems of liberty and constitutional government. 
Responding to his leadership, they boycotted English-made clothing. 
He was the only clergyman among the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. So notable were his activities in the Continental Congress 
that one leader in the British Parliament is reported to have declared, 
“Cousin America has run off with a Presbyterian parson.” 

Witherspoon made good common sense in his political addresses, 
though he was a plain-looking man and a poor speaker. A poet who 
differed with him recognized his ability in these words: 


Fierce as the fiercest, foremost of the first, 
He'd rail at kings, with venom well-nigh burst. ... 
I'd rather be a dog than Witherspoon.! 
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Witherspoon and his fellow Presbyterians did not welcome war: 
they knew that war was God’s judgment upon man for failure to be rec- 
onciled to him and to one another. Witherspoon helped write a pas- 
toral letter to members of the Presbyterian Church just before the be- 
ginning of the War of Independence which declared, “That man will 
fight most bravely, who never fights till it is necessary, and who ceases 
to fight as soon as the necessity is over.” He made constant effort to ap- 
ply his Christian faith to the public good. In a sermon based on Psalm 
3:8 (“Deliverance belongs to the Lord”), preached on a day of pub- 
lic thanksgiving after peace came in 1781, Witherspoon gave thanks to 
God for independence. 

He developed definite views about constitutional government. In 
forming his views, he drew upon ancient Greek and Roman political 
ideas, upon the development of a constitutional monarchy in England, 
and upon the experience in government in the colonies. Certain theo- 
logical beliefs afforded the principles around which he organized his 
political views. (1) First, he believed that God was the Sovereign 
Ruler of the nations, and the Lord of conscience. While government 
was necessary, all human attempts to hold absolute power over the 
lives of other human beings should be limited. (2) He believed that 
man was a sinner, and that man’s tendency to act the tyrant required 
checks upon all human power to prevent injustice and to correct error. 
(3) He believed that God was a reconciling God who willed govern- 
ment for man’s life, in order to curb evil and to promote the good of all. 
(4) He believed that change was a characteristic of human life, and 
that a constitution should be flexible enough to meet changing con- 
ditions. 

James Madison, one of the chief architects of the American system of 
government, studied moral philosophy under Witherspoon at the col- 
lege of New Jersey. Through such students Witherspoon indirectly af- 
fected the development of constitutional government in this country. 
And, as in his pleading for a stronger federal government before the 
Continental Congress, he affected the political situation directly. His 
health was beginning to fail by the time the United States Constitu- 
tion was ready for ratification. The Constitution provided for limitation 
of the power of the government, for self-criticism, and for change. It 
provided for a division of powers in government, for checks and bal- 
ances in the various branches and at the several levels of government, 
and for regular elections which would make possible stability as well as 
change. Witherspoon voted to ratify the Constitution as a delegate to 
the New Jersey state convention. 
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The Constitution prohibited religious tests for public office. The 
First Amendment to the Constitution, ratified in 1791, stated that “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof . . .” The Congress linked this part of 
the amendment to the civil rights of freedom of speech, of the press, 
and of assembly. Three years earlier, Presbyterians had approved the 
following statement, probably drawn up by Witherspoon: 


“God alone is Lord of the conscience; and hath left it free from the 
doctrine and commandments of men, which are in any thing con- 
trary to his word, or beside it in matters of faith or worship:” There- 
fore they [Presbyterians] consider the rights of private judgment, 
in all matters that respect religion, as universal and unalienable: 
they do not even wish to see any religious constitution aided by the 
civil power, further than may be necessary for protection and se- 
curity, and, at the same time, be equal and common to all others.* 


his work in the church 


The same keen mind which helped set the direction for American 
political life Witherspoon employed in the service of the church. He was 
one of the leaders in the organization of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. Members of the 
Synod of New York and New Jersey, the Synod of Philadelphia, the 
Synod of Virginia, and the Synod of the Carolinas helped form the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the highest court in the church. The Assembly was to 
give direction for life in sixteen presbyteries to which belonged 177 
ministers and 419 congregations. The organization of the General 
Assembly and the adoption of standards for the church took place 
in the years 1785-1788. The standards included the Westminster 
Confession of Faith and the Larger and Shorter Catechisms; the Form 
of Government and the Rules of Discipline; and a revision of the West- 
minster Directory for the Worship of God. 

Witherspoon led in the organization of the first General Assem- 
bly, which met in Philadelphia in 1789. In organizing the General As- 
sembly, Presbyterians attempted to wed freedom to stability and en- 
ergy to order. Presbyteries retained a good amount of authority in the 
life of the church; in this way the church recognized need for a system 
of checks and balances. 


the issue today 


What is your judgment as to the responsibility of Christians in poli- 
tics today? Do you think that most leaders are responsible men, or not? 
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In what areas of political life is there greatest need for participation by 
men of integrity and high purpose? How can the church have an effect 
on public affairs without becoming a power structure in the field of 
politics? How can the church help develop a new breed of men who 
will ask, not what their country can do for them, but what they can do 
for their country? 

Christians must make politics their business; we need men in gov- 
ernment today of the stature of John Witherspoon, statesman. 
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the worth of a man 


JAMES GILLESPIE BIRNEY, 
ABOLITIONIST 


Christians believe that men are made “in the image of God.” They 
believe that one human being is of more value than a whole world of 
things ( Matt. 6:28-30; Mark 8:36). 

But this belief in the worth of a man does not always find clear ex- 
pression in the attitudes even Christians express toward their fellow- 
men. Persons are to be loved, not used; and things are to be used, not 
loved. But almost everyone sometimes gets mixed up and treats persons 
as things, and things as persons. We need help in appreciating the 
worth of a man. 


ways of facing this issue 


In this chapter we are to look at what a Presbyterian layman named 
James Gillespie Birney did in the years before the Civil War to lead 
Americans to recognize the evil in slavery. As we do this, we shall be 
helped to see what was wrong with slavery and what is wrong with any 
other practice that does not reflect the Christian view of the worth of a 
man. 

Following are suggestions as to how you might pursue your study of 
the issue treated in this chapter: 


(1) Study the letter of Paul to Philemon. Over a century ago some 
slaveholders used this letter in an effort to prove that the Bible did not 
condemn slavery outright. What do you consider the essential thrust of 
the letter? Note especially verses 15 and 16. 

(2) Study this chapter. Let the group discuss the rightness of the 
views of Birney toward slavery. Note changes in his attitude, and con- 
sider whether they were justified. 

(3) If some in the group have recently studied American history in 
school, let one or more of them report on the practice of slavery in the 
United States prior to the Civil War. What made it profitable? How 
widespread was it? How did it become an issue in the life of the nation 
that led to war? How did slaveholders treat slaves? 

(4) Let the group consider how those who fought for the abolition 
of slavery in the United States before the time of the Civil War could 
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have been more effective. How could the Civil War have been pre- 
vented? 

(5) Consider suggestions 2d, 2e, 6, and 8 on pages 7-8 of this book- 
let. 

(6) Continue work on your ongoing project or projects. 

(7) Let members of the group collect for one week newspaper and 
magazine clippings that reveal sensitivity, or lack of sensitivity, of per- 
sons toward their fellowmen. The clippings could be related to such at- 
titudes as those expressed by employers toward employees, by persons 
of one race toward those of another, by adults toward children or 
youth (or vice versa), by labor leaders, by businessmen, by politi- 
cians. Let the group discuss what is right or wrong with the attitudes re- 
ported in the news stories. If all Americans held to a right estimate of 
the worth of a man, what difference would that make in the life of our 
country? 

(8) Are there students in your school who are not treated with re- 
spect by fellow students? Why? What could you do to help them? 

(9) Following study of this chapter, you may want to skip over and 
study chapter 9, entitled “Racism or Faith?” Study the booklet Sense 
and Nonsense About Race by Ethel J. Alpenfels for insight with 
respect to the worth of all human beings. 


over one hundred years ago 


The history of the practice of slavery in this country is one of the 
more unhappy chapters in the life of the nation. Negro slaves were first 
brought to the American colonies in about 1619, and slave labor was ac- 
cepted as part of the economy in early America. But Christian and hu- 
manitarian ideas about human worth made many men uneasy about 
the practice of slavery. Their uneasiness grew sharply at the time of the 
War of Independence, and many Americans believed that it was only a 
matter of time before all Negroes would be free. But the invention of 
the cotton gin by Eli Whitney in 1793 seemed to make slavery profit- 
able and affected the attitudes of those who depended on slave labor. 

In 1818 the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, condemned slavery as a violation of the “precious 
and sacred rights of human nature” and as inconsistent with and ir- 
reconcilable to the law of God (Matt. 7:12: 22:39). The Assembly de- 
clared, “God has made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on the 
face of the earth” (Acts 17:26). The report was adopted unanimously 
by the Assembly. It advocated the education of slaves and a gradual- 
ism in approach to the freeing of slaves. 
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But in the decades that followed, the practice of slavery became an 
urgent issue in the life of the country. 


a man in the days of slavery 


James Gillespie Birney was born in Kentucky in 1792 of parents who 
owned slaves but treated them with affection. They accepted slavery 
but listened sympathetically to anti-slavery arguments. 

In young manhood Birney left Kentucky for Huntsville, Alabama, 
where he became a landowner and planter, working a plantation and 
utilizing the services of forty-three slaves. He was active in politics and 
became an attorney. He once successfully defended a Negro boy 
against a mob of lynchers. 

Due in large measure to the quiet influence of his wife, Birney took 
steps leading to membership in the Presbyterian Church in Huntsville. 
He took his faith seriously. As he became aware of movements to evan- 
gelize, educate, reform, and uplift the poor and the oppressed, he be- 
gan again to feel a dissatisfaction with slavery that he had felt in his 
young manhood in Kentucky. He became a member of the American 
Colonization Society, created to send Negroes to a state in Africa that 
was to be called Liberia. Bimey felt that the society’s program could 
lead in time to the emancipation of all Negroes and to the evangeliza- 
tion of all Africa by the Negroes going to Liberia. 

But slaves born and reared in the United States could not be per- 
suaded to leave America for Africa, a continent strange and far away. 
Too, white slaveowners began to suspect that what colonization agents 
really wanted was to rob them of their property in slaves. Many Chris- 
tians saw colonization as an attempt to avoid the issue of what to do 
about slavery. Birney himself came to feel that the scheme lulled “the 
conscience of the slaveholder into slumber.” A Christian simply could 
not hold a fellow human being in bondage! So it was that at last Birney 
was persuaded to become an agent of the abolitionists, who wanted to 
free all slaves. He found his new position unacceptable to his neighbors 
in the South, and returned to Kentucky. Recognizing that the love 
he showed to the few slaves he still possessed was sentimentality with- 
out justice, he called his household together and freed his six slaves, 
giving them help toward beginning a life as free men. The deed of 
emancipation he gave each of them declared that slavery was “incon- 
sistent with the Great Truth that all men are created equal . . . as well 
as with the great rule of benevolence delivered to us by the Savior 
Himself that in all things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you do ye even so to them.” 
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Birney believed that slavery posed problems for North as well as 
South. People in the North had permitted the extension of slavery, and 
many of them mistreated free Negroes. Birney believed that the way to 
resolve the issues posed by slavery was the way of persuasion, not coer- 
cion. He was instrumental in persuading the Synod of Kentucky to pass 
in 1834 a resolution declaring slavery to be “repugnant to the princi- 
ples” of the Christian and labeling its continuance longer than was nec- 
essary “to prepare for its safe and beneficial termination” to be sinful. 
The synod set up a committee to promote harmony of action and to pre- 
pare for the instruction and eventual emancipation of the Negro. Bir- 
ney also organized an anti-slavery society in Kentucky and began to 
publish a paper, The Philanthropist. Public reaction to what he was do- 
ing was strong, and he was forced to leave Kentucky. 

Birney moved north, where he ran for the presidency of the United 
States as the candidate of the Liberty Party in 1840 and 1844. He con- 
sidered the churches a bulwark of slavery, but knew that they could 
be powerful instruments of love and justice. Some churchmen tried to 
make peace with their consciences by refusing to recognize the truth. 
Some denied the truth they knew. Birney tried to make peace by speak- 
ing the truth in love, regardless of the consequences. 

The nation did not resolve the issue. A savage civil war broke out 
four short years after Birney’s death in 1857. 


at issue now 


In many areas of our national life, men made in the image of God 
are treated as if they were things to be used, not persons to be loved. 
Other nations also fail in some respects to honor the inherent rights of 
persons. Men have much to learn about the worth of a man. 
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and with all your mind 


JAMES HENRY THORNWELL, 
SCHOLAR 


Is religious faith something to be accepted in spite of the scientific 
evidence that may seem to contradict it? Or does God intend that we 
bring the full resources of our minds to bear on problems that confront 
us in the realm of faith? 

The answer seems obvious, but there are nevertheless many Chris- 
tians who persist in refusing to subject their faith to the disciplines of 
reason. 

What does it mean to love God “. . . with all your mind” (Matt. 
22:37)? 


ways of facing this issue 


In this chapter we are to look at the life and work of James Henry 
Thornwell, a Presbyterian minister and scholar who by what he did a 
century ago helped shape the intellectual tradition of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. We shall consider what it means to serve 
Christ and the church with the mind in any age. 

Consider these suggestions as you face the issue with which this 
chapter is concerned: 


(1) Study the chapter, and in a meeting of the group talk about 
the meaning of the work of Thornwell for life today. 

(2) Continue work on the ongoing project or projects in which the 
group is engaged. 

(3) Consider suggestions 2d and 8 on pages 7-8. 

(4) Discuss the question of what it means to serve God “with all 
your mind.” What are some of the things related to our faith which 
scientists can help us understand or ascertain? What are some of the 
things which scientists can neither prove nor disprove, which we 
must accept and appreciate in faith? Since all truth is God’s truth, 
truth in one sphere of knowledge does not contradict truth in another. 
What does this principle say to us with respect to how we should treat 
the clear findings of scientists that run counter to opinions to which we 
have held? 

(5) Let a member of the group share with the group insights 
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gained in a study of chapter 28, entitled “Teaching Them,” in Through 
the Ages: A History of the Christian Church by E. T. Thompson. 
(See suggestion 3, page 7. ) 

(6) Secure a copy of the current catalog of the Presbyterian col- 
lege or colleges nearest you. (Perhaps your pastor has a copy.) Look at 
the history of the school. Consider the standards to which students are 
expected to conform. Do they seem high? Do the same thing with re- 
spect to the Presbyterian seminary nearest you. 

(7) Find out about the Campus Christian Life program for stu- 
dents in the Presbyterian college nearest you. Perhaps the group could 
view the facilities used in the program and talk with the program di- 
rector about what he does. 


over a century ago 


Presbyterians accept the Bible as the chief rule for faith and life. 
They recognize the importance of interpreting the Bible properly; they 
therefore believe it wise to study the Scriptures in the original lan- 
guages (Hebrew and Greek). They hold that education is desirable for 
the Christian if he is to bear his full responsibilities in life; indeed, it is 
necessary if he is to “take every thought captive to obey Christ” (2 
Cor. 10:5). 

In order to meet the intellectual needs of men, Presbyterians in the 
United States were deeply involved in the beginnings of education in 
colonial times. They started academies in which men were educated 
for leadership in the church and the nation. Many of these academies 
became liberal arts colleges and universities in the nineteenth century. 
Presbyterians also established seminaries for the education of ministers: 
Union Theological Seminary was started at Hampden-Sydney in Vir- 
ginia in 1812, under the control of the Synods of Virginia and North 
Carolina. The Theological Seminary of the Synod of South Carolina 
and Georgia (now Columbia Theological Seminary) was established 
in 1828. Founded at Columbia, South Carolina, it is now located at 
Decatur, Georgia. In such institutions as these, Presbyterians at- 
tempted to engage in adventures of the mind in the name of Christ. 


aman a century ago 


Born in 1812, James Henry Thornwell early demonstrated the intel- 
lectual potential which was to make him one of America’s leading theo- 
logians. In a sense, he was to become for the Presbyterian Church in 
the South what John C. Calhoun was for the politics of the region. Rec- 
ognizing her son’s ability (his father died when he was eight years 
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old), Thornwell’s mother secured good teachers to guide him in his 
intellectual growth. Young Thornwell had a habit of committing to 
memory whole pages of the work of such great authors as Horace, Vir- 
gil, Cicero, Shakespeare, and Milton, along with much of the Old and 
New Testaments. He at first planned to be a lawyer, but turned from law 
to theology. Persons who had been making possible his education for 
law continued to support him in his studies for the ministry. 

At an early age, Thornwell was impressed with the logic of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. At the age of twenty he acknowl- 
edged being deeply impressed with the working of the Holy Spirit in 
his mind and heart. He studied at South Carolina College, Andover 
Seminary, and Harvard Divinity School before he was ordained to the 
ministry in 1834. 

Thornwell’s first pastorate was at Lancasterville, South Carolina. 
In a journal he kept there, he expressed deep concern over his worship 
of fame and his desire to be the “greatest scholar and most talented 
man that ever lived.” While this ambition was certainly extreme, 
Thornwell was a man of considerable intellectual competence, and 
served ably and notably as a member of the faculty of Columbia Semi- 
nary in South Carolina. At the age of thirty-five he was elected moder- 
ator of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. In his inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures he emphasized those aspects of Christian 
obligation which demanded responsible intelligence, and by his life and 
work he made a deep impression on Presbyterian traditions in the 
South. 

Two emphases in Thornwell’s view of the church stand out. One has 
to do with the responsibility of elders within the body of Christ. In 
Presbyterian polity there are two types of elders, teaching elders and 
ruling elders. Teaching elders are responsible for training disciples 
and for preaching and administering the sacraments. Ruling elders are 
responsible for the discipline or government of the congregation. 
Thornwell underscored the importance of the office of ruling elder. He 
maintained that ruling elders should help set aside teaching elders 
through ordination. He felt that participation by ruling elders was im- 
‘portant in the conduct of the business of church courts. He cast his 
weight against domination of the church by the clergy. 

A second emphasis of Thornwell was in opposition to the creation of 
boards and agencies to help the whole church do its work in evangel- 
ism, missions, and education. In the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the Presbyterian Church developed such instruments for doing its 
work. Boards seemed necessary for the effective functioning of the 
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church in a complex society. The boards often handled large sums of 
money and had considerable power in the life of the church. They 
tended to function independently of the church courts that had cre- 
ated them. Thornwell felt that the creation of such boards was con- 
trary to the form of the church indicated in the Bible and that creation 
of boards removed certain responsibilities from those concerns more 
properly addressed directly in meetings of church courts. 

Thornwell had great influence in the life of the church. The empha- 
sis he placed on the responsibility of individual Christians impressed 
many fellow churchmen. For better or for worse, the effects of his life 
and work are a force with which persons studying the history of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States must still reckon. 


the issue today 


The Presbyterian Church in the United States has continued to 
found colleges and to maintain strong educational institutions. Four 
seminaries serve the church: Union Theological Seminary in Richmond, 
Virginia; Columbia Theological Seminary at Decatur, Georgia; Louis- 
ville Presbyterian Theological Seminary; and Austin Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary. Through its Division of Higher Education, the 
Board of Christian Education serves the needs of the church in colleges 
and universities in the South. 

But even today there are those who make light of the importance of 
education for sharing in the mission of the church. There are those who, 
stressing the “spirituality” of the church, resist attacking with Christian 
mind the problems that confront the church in the world. The issue of 
whether and of how to serve God with the mind must still be faced by 
members of the church, who are called to serve God with all their 
minds. 
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good news! 


DANIEL BAKER, 
HOME MISSIONARY 


“Evangelism is all the Church is and does to present Jesus Christ, 
through the power of the Holy Spirit, that men may put their trust in 
God through Him, receive Him as Saviour from the guilt and power of 
sin and serve Him as Lord in the fellowship of the Church.”? If this defi- 
nition of evangelism is accurate, is anything that the church does more 
important than its work of evangelism in the nation and in the world? 
And if the church’s work in evangelism is its most important work, 
should not all of its members do the work of evangelists? 

But how may the work of evangelism best be done? And where? 


ways of facing this issue 


(1) Study 1 Corinthians 1 and Ephesians 2 for insight into why 
and how the church should engage in the work of evangelism. 

(2) Study this chapter, looking at the life and work of Daniel Baker 
for clues as to how we might tell the Good News today. 

(3) Continue work on your ongoing project or projects. 

(4) Let a member of the group share with the others insights 
gained in a study of chapter 27 in Through the Ages: A History of the 
Christian Church by E. T. Thompson. (See suggestion 3 on page 7.) 

(5) Let a member of the group study the material dealing with the 
work of Peter Cartwright in chapter 23 of the CLC youth study book 
That the World May Know by Howard G. Hageman and Ruth D. See. 

(6) Consider suggestions 2d, 2e, 6, and 8 on pages 7-8. 

(7) Ask your pastor if he has materials related to evangelism dis- 
tributed by the Board of Church Extension. Study them. 

(8) Invite your pastor to discuss with the group work being done 
in evangelism today in such contexts as the inner city and suburbia. 
Talk with him about how youth can share in the church’s witness for 


Christ. 


at issue over a century ago 


In the year 1840 all Texas was a vast missionary field for Presbyteri- 
ans. It was a wild place, and the work of a missionary was complicated 
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by the prevalence of wild animals and hostile Indians. Law and order 
were just beginning to emerge. 

As Christians with others had moved across the continent, they had 
found multitudes of unchurched people in need of the gospel. Presbyte- 
rians shared in the support of two organizations committed to missions, 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions and the 
American Home Mission Society. Presbyterians saw that the work of 
missions was a responsibility of the whole church, not merely of a few 
interested individuals. In 1831 John Holt Rice declared before the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, “Be it Resolved .. . That 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States is a missionary society; 
the object of which is to aid in the conversion of the world; and that 
every member of the church is a member for life of said society, and 
bound, in maintenance of his Christian character, to do all in his power 
for the accomplishment of this object.”? Presbyterians also saw that the 
preaching of the gospel was prior to any real improvement in the hu- 
man situation. 

The need for tellers of the Good News was widely recognized in the 
church. The need was great. 


a man over a century ago 


Daniel Baker, a contemporary of Birney and Thornwell, was one of 
the best known evangelists of a century ago. Born in Georgia in 1791, 
he suffered at an early age the death of both his parents. He was much 
impressed with the meaning of a favorite Scripture verse of his father, 
“. .. it pleased God through the folly of what we preach to save those 
who believe” (1 Cor. 1:21), and early in his life he vowed to serve God 
as a preacher of the cross. 

Baker studied at the Presbyterian colleges at Hampden-Sydney, 
Virginia, and Princeton, New Jersey. He demonstrated a remarkable 
gift for preaching, and served pastorates in Harrisonburg, Virginia, 
Washington, D. C., and Savannah, Georgia. While he was in Washing- 
ton, Presidents John Quincy Adams and Andrew Jackson were among 
those who regularly attended the services he led. Response to his 
preaching moved him to turn to the life of a missionary. At great sacri- 
fice to himself, he traveled and preached in Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Mississippi. He made his first mis- 
sionary journey to the Republic of Texas in the year 1840, the year the 
Presbytery of Brazos was organized. In 1848, three years after Texas 
was admitted to the Union as a state, he was appointed “general mis- 
sionary” to Texas by the Presbyterian Board of Domestic Missions. 
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Wherever Baker went, his theme was found in the text of the first 
sermon he ever preached, Ephesians 2:8, “For by grace you have been 
saved through faith; and this is not your own doing, it is the gift of 
God ...” The method he and other missionaries of his day used was 
that of “protracted meetings.” These were services of worship held over 
a period of several days, during which the attention of the people was 
focused on Christian concerns. Sometimes such meetings were at- 
tended by over two thousand people. In these meetings Baker’s empha- 
sis was on the love of God, not upon the “fire and brimstone” stressed in 
the preaching of some other evangelists. After the meetings he held in- 
quiry meetings in which he spoke with individuals who desired to ac- 
cept Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior and to become members of the 
church. 

Baker frequently preached seventy sermons per month. He was of- 
ten lonely and often lost, in country in which law and order were too 
seldom evident. Baker told the story of a lawyer who did not want a 
court session to be held. In an attempt to intimidate the judge, he 
pulled out a bowie knife, put it on a table, and declared that the knife 
was his argument. The judge promptly drew out his pistol, laid it on his 
bench, and retorted, “And this is my decision.” The court session was 
held. Once Baker was reported murdered by Indians in the vicinity 
of San Antonio, and he had the experience of reading the notice of his 
own death in a newspaper. 

Recognizing that the telling of the Good News in Texas required the 
availability of education for ministers, Baker gave attention to the de- 
velopment of a college in Texas, and helped establish Austin College. 
He devoted much energy to attempts to put the school on a firm finan- 
cial basis and to make it “The Athens of Texas.” 

So great was Baker’s influence in Texas that both branches of the 
state legislature adjourned as a tribute of respect to him when he died 
in 1857. He wrote his own epitaph: “Here lies Daniel Baker, Preacher of 
the Gospel. A Sinner saved by Grace.”* He had walked the muddy 
streets of Houston, had traveled often on dangerous trails, and had 
gained the name of “American Padre” in Brownsville on the Rio 


Grande. He had told well the Good News that the church has to tell. 


the issue today 
Even today, there are millions in our country who have not yet ac- 
cepted Jesus Christ as their Lord and Savior. Some of them live in al- 
most every community. The church still needs members who will ac- 
cept as their own the task of introducing Jesus Christ to those who do 
not yet know him. 
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strength for life 


“STONEWALL” JACKSON, 
SOLDIER 


Where does strength for life come from? From within oneself, from 
the outside world, or from God? Men in every age have been con- 
cerned with this question. 


ways of facing this issue 


In this chapter you will study the life of Thomas Jonathan (“Stone- 
wall”) Jackson, a Presbyterian who is remembered as one of the 
bravest and most able leaders in the Civil War. As you look for indica- 
tions of the source of the strength that was his, you should gain insight 
into where you may go today for the help you need. 

The following suggestions may help you tackle the issue with which 
this chapter is concerned: 


(1) After studying the chapter, discuss in a meeting of the group 
the meaning you find in the life of Stonewall Jackson. 

(2) Study Romans 8:28-39, one of Stonewall Jackson’s favorite pas- 
sages of Scripture. As you study, look for clues as to the source of 
strength for his life. 

(3) Since the Presbyterian Church in the United States had its be- 
ginnings in connection with the Civil War, the nature and meaning of 
that conflict must be taken into account in any serious look at the his- 
tory of Southern Presbyterianism. Let a member or members of the 
group report on the reasons for the Civil War, the conduct of the war, 
and its results. Let the group talk about how citizens and leaders in 
government in the United States might have been able to find and fol- 
low direction which would have helped them avoid civil war. What evi- 
dences of the presence of God may be seen even in the war? You may 
want to have a teacher of social science in the public schools meet with 
the group. Note suggestion 6 on page 8. 

(4) Consider also suggestions 2a, 2d, 2e, and 8 on pages 6-8. 

(5) Continue work on your ongoing project or projects. 

(6) Consider the need of members of the group for strength for 
life. Of what help can parents and other adult friends be? How can you 
win the support of friends your age for doing what you feel you ought 
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to do? How can you find in your relationship with God the strength he 
has to give? Of what value is the habit of regular public and private 
worship? 


the issue a century ago 


A little over a century ago, before and during and immediately fol- 
lowing the Civil War, men needed strength for life—in order to hold to 
the course they felt to be right, in order to carry with courage the tasks 
committed to them, and in order to resist temptation to be gloomy or 
bitter. Where were they to turn for the strength of mind and spirit that 
they needed? 


a man Over a century ago 


Thomas Jonathan Jackson was born in Clarksburg in what is now 
West Virginia in the year 1824. Despite poor educational preparation, 
he received appointment to the United States Military Academy at 
West Point. When he entered the academy, he was fifty-first in a class of 
seventy-two. Shortly after enrollment he expressed in these words the 
rule by which he studied: “You may be whatever you resolve to be.” 
By hard work he rose to the rank of seventeenth in his class by the 
time he graduated. 

After serving with distinction in the Mexican War in 1847, Jackson 
settled down to teach mathematics at the military institute at Lexing- 
ton, Virginia. There he became a Presbyterian. He served faithfully as 
a deacon, and taught a Sunday school class for Negroes. Cadets smiled 
when he occasionally dozed off during the Sunday sermon. With an- 
cestral roots in the Scottish lowlands and in North Ireland, Jackson was 
a man of impressive bearing and expressive blue eyes. Wherever he 
went he made ladies’ hearts flutter. 


Stonewall Jackson, soldier 


Jackson is best known as an aggressive military leader. While he 
was impatient with the action of South Carolinians at Fort Sumter that 
started the Civil War, and while he did not fully sympathize with those 
who wished to preserve the institution of slavery, he nevertheless re- 
mained loyal to Virginia and to the Confederacy. War to him was the 
sum of all evil; but when it came he took up arms. 

Jackson was renowned for his forced quick marches and unex- 
pected surprises. He was known for rigid self-discipline: When a person 
once asked, “Who is this Major Jackson?,” someone who knew him re- 
plied, “He is one . . . who, if you order him to hold a post, will never 
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leave it alive to be occupied by the enemy. * He gained the rank of 
general, and his military maneuvers at F redericksburg rank among 
the greatest military tactics of the nineteenth century. As he pressed 
himself, so he pushed his soldiers, though always with propriety and 
without pomp. He faced danger with his men, and was constantly con- 
cerned for their welfare. After one march his subordinates dropped ex- 
hausted in sleep while he took upon himself responsibility for the night 
guard. Before the battle of Chancellorsville, Jackson arose in the chilled 
air at midnight to cover a staff officer with his cloak. 
The soldiers told jokes about Jackson. Here is one of them: 


Stonewall died, and two angels came down from heaven to take 
him back with them. They went to his tent; he was not there. They 
went to the hospital; he was not there. They went to the outposts; he 
was not there. . . . They had to return without him. But when they 
reported he had disappeared, they found that he had made a flank 


march and reached heaven before them.? 


Moses took forty years to bring the Israelites through the wilderness. 
Old Jack, a tale ran, would have double-quicked them through on half 
rations in three days! 

Jackson was given his nickname for standing like “a stone wall” at 
the Battle of Bull Run. He was shot at dusk on May 2, 1863, by one of 
his own soldiers, who assumed him to be an enemy. While he was being 
carried to the field hospital, he expressed concern for another wounded 
officer. At this time General Robert E. Lee wrote to him, “Could I have 
directed events, I should have chosen for the good of the country to be 
disabled in your stead.”* 

Jackson’s wound began healing satisfactorily, but because of expo- 
sure he was stricken with pneumonia and died. His last words ex- 
pressed the confident faith by which he had lived: “Let’s cross over the 
river, and rest in the shade of the trees.” 


Thomas J. Jackson, witness 


Stonewall Jackson was a man of integrity. He was truthful to his 
fellows and faithful to God. In his life he constantly tried to blend duty 
with love. 

His basic character is revealed in a conversation that he as a boy 
had with a Colonel Talbott, who resided in the county he lived in. The 
man noticed a fish Tom had caught, and the following conversation 
took place: 
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“That’s a nice fish you got there, Tom. What'll you take for him?” 
“The fish is sold, Colonel Talbott.” 

“But I'll give you a dollar for it.” 

“I can’t take it, sir. The fish is sold to Mr. Kester.” 

“Now, Tom,” the Colonel said, “I'll give you a dollar and a quarter. 
Surely he won’t give you more’n that.” 

Tom said: “Colonel Talbott, I have an agreement with Mr. Kester to 
sell him fish of a certain length for fifty cents apiece. He has taken 
some too short. Now he’s goin’ to get this big one for fifty cents.” 


Sometimes Jackson’s truthfulness led to personal inconvenience. One 
day he stated a fact inaccurately in the home of a friend. Later realiz- 
ing the error, he walked a mile in the rain to correct it. Jackson’s sense 
of responsibility led him to post the following note to his pastor, fol- 
lowing the Battle of Bull Run: 


In my tent last night, after a fatiguing day’s service, I remembered 
that I had failed to send you my contribution to our coloured Sun- 
day school. Enclosed you will find my check for that object.... 
... yours faithfully, 
T. J. Jackson® 


Jackson knew God to be omnipotent and just, compassionate and 
loving. He trusted in his providential care. He penned these words to 
his wife to comfort her during an illness: 


You must not be discouraged at the slowness of recovery. Look up 
to Him who giveth liberally for faith to be resigned to His divine 
will, and trust Him for that measure of health which will most glo- 
rify Him, and advance to the greatest extent your own real happi- 
ness. We are sometimes suffered to be in a state of perplexity that 
our faith may be tried and grow stronger. See if you cannot spend a 
short time after dark in looking out of your window into space, 
and meditating upon heaven, with all its joys unspeakable and full 
of glory. ... “All things work together for good” to God’s children.® 


Jackson was not willing to advise his wife with words that he him- 
self did not take seriously, and by which he was unwilling to test his 
life. Once he was asked about his coolness and calmness when 
wounded in the hand in battle. “Captain,” he responded, “my religious 
belief teaches me to feel as safe in battle as in bed. God has fixed the 
time for my death. I do not concern myself about that, but to be always 
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ready, no matter when it may overtake me. That is the way all men 
should live. . .”7 

Jackson credited to God all his successes in battle. He arranged regu- 
lar public worship carefully for his brigade and himself. When this was 
impossible on Sunday, he scheduled worship at other times. And he 
was a man of prayer. Note the following verse in a Civil War song 
about him: 


Silence! ground arms! kneel all! caps off! 
Old Blue-Light’s going to pray; 

Strangle the fool that dares to scoff. 
Attention! It’s his way! 

Appealing from his native sod 

In forma pauperis to God, 

“Lay bare thine arm—stretch forth thy rod, 
Amen!” That’s Stonewall’s way.® 


Attention to the wisdom and will of God made Jackson what he was— 
wise in counsel, sleepless in vigilance, vigorous in action. 


the issue today 


Presbyterians have been known for being lugubrious. (“Lugu- 
brious” is a word used to describe killjoys with long faces who always 
look on the gloomy side of life.) At times Presbyterians have indeed 
appeared to be lugubrious. But they also believe that in all things God 
works for good with those who love him (Rom. 8:28). This confidence 
has given them a strength for life, a seriousness of purpose, and a sober 
and steady joy that the world can neither give nor take away. 

These qualities are as much demanded by life in the twentieth 
century as they were one, or ten, or twenty centuries ago. The world 
still needs men who find strength for life in their relationship with 
their God and his people. 


part (wo 


The Presbyterian Church in the United States 
was born out of conflict. Presbyterians were deeply 
divided over the issue of slavery when the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church met in Phil- 
adelphia following the fall of Fort Sumter in 1861. 
The body passed a resolution calling for Presby- 
terians to “strengthen, uphold, and encourage the 
Federal Government.” Presbyterians in the south- 
ern states could not in good conscience do this. 
They decided to organize themselves to conform 
to the new national boundaries set by the Con- 
federacy. 

The first General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the Confederate States was convened 
in Augusta, Georgia, on December 4, 1861. F ifty 
ministers and thirty-eight elders were enrolled 
from forty-seven presbyteries in the Confederate 
States. Representatives of two presbyteries from 
the Synod of Baltimore were among them. The 
commissioners to the Assembly represented almost 
eleven hundred churches and seventy-five thou- 
sand members. 

In an “Address by the General Assembly to All 
the Churches of Jesus Christ . . .” the commis- 
sioners maintained that in organizing a separate 
denomination they were prompted by desire to 
“,.. promote the glory of God, and the efficiency, 
energy, harmony and zeal of His visible kingdom 
in the earth.”* They claimed to be a part of the 
body of Christ. They declared, “The ends which 


we propose to accomplish as a Church are the 
same as those which are proposed by every other 
Church. To proclaim God’s truth as a witness to 
the nations; to gather his elect from the four cor- 
ners of the earth, and through the Word, Minis- 
tries and Ordinances to train them for eternal life, 
is the great business of His people.”” 

The commissioners claimed the Presbyterian 
heritage, accepting the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, and 
other standards which had been adopted in the 
eighteenth century as the constitution of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America. 
Executive committees were set up to act for the 
General Assembly between its meetings, in the 
areas of foreign missions, domestic missions, edu- 
cation, and publications. 

Presbyterians shared in the suffering of the 
Civil War. After the war, destruction and desola- 
tion were great, and bitterness ran deep. Presby- 
terians in the South voted to remain independent 
of Presbyterians in the North. 

This part of A CLoup or Wirnesszs deals with 
the work of some of the leaders who since 1861 
have helped the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States to meet issues that have arisen in the life 
of the church and to carry out the mission the 
church has been given. They have given vision 
and vitality to the whole church. 


that they may be one 


MOSES DRURY HOGE, 
ECUMENIST 


How may the church best win and express the unity for which Jesus 
asked when he prayed that his followers might all be one (John 17:22)? 
This is a question that has especially been in the forefront of the con- 
cerns of churchmen in the twentieth century. It is a question with 
which the church must continually wrestle, for in its continuing war 
with evil the church can ill afford to dissipate its strength in inner 
conflict. 


ways of facing this issue 


This chapter is a look at the life of Moses Drury Hoge, a minister 
who almost a century ago helped the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States develop ties with others in the community of God’s people. As 
you look at his life, you may learn of ways in which we in the church 
today may work toward the unity of the church. 

The following suggestions may help you: 


(1) Study Ephesians 4:1-16, seeking insight into the nature of the 
church. 

(2) Study this chapter and discuss in the group the significance of 
the work of Moses Drury Hoge. 

(3) Continue work on your ongoing project or projects. (See sug- 
gestion 6 on page 8.) 

(4) Consider suggestions 2a, 2d, 4, 5, and 8 on pages 6-8. 

(5) Obtain from your pastor a copy of the minutes of the latest 
meeting of the General Assembly and let a member of the group study 
the report to the Assembly of the Permanent Committee on Inter- 
Church Relations. Let him report to the group what he learns, and let 
the group discuss what the report indicates with respect to movement 
toward the unity of the church. 

(6) Write the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. for leaflets describing the work that the churches do through 
that body. Address the World Alliance of Reformed Churches with a 
similar request. In a meeting of the group talk about what the materials 
you secure indicate about the work of each body. Or let your pastor 
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lead the group in a discussion of the work of these bodies. Addresses: 
National Council of Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, New York, New 
York 10027. World Presbyterian Alliance, 150, Route de F erney, 1211 
Geneva 20, Switzerland. 

(7) Be alert to opportunities to worship and work with youth of 
other denominations in the community. 

(8) Let the group discuss what you can do to promote Christian 


unity. 
the issue a century ago 


The harvest of war includes death, destruction, and bitterness. 
For those who know defeat, temptation to bitterness is strong. Because 
Presbyterians had taken full part in supporting the cause of slavery 
and secession during the Civil War, much of the South’s bitterness 
found expression in the life of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. Attempts to reunite the Presbyterians in the North and South 
immediately after the war failed, and Presbyterians in the South con- 
tinued outside the mainstream of Presbyterianism in the nation. 

Would ties with other Presbyterians and Christians in the country 
and in the world be forged? Or would the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States keep itself separate from other people of God? 


aman a century ago 


Born in 1818 in Prince Edward County in Virginia, where his father 
was a professor, Moses Drury Hoge lived first in Ohio and then in North 
Carolina. He received his college and seminary training at Hampden- 
Sydney in Virginia, and in 1845 began a ministry as pastor of Second 
Presbyterian Church of Richmond which he continued until his death 
in 1899, 

Hoge was a familiar figure in the capitol of the Confederacy during 
the war, preaching to soldiers, praying with legislators, serving as 
counselor to Episcopalian Robert E. Lee and Presbyterian Stonewall 
Jackson. He knew the agony of conflict and defeat. Nevertheless, he 
accepted the verdict of the war. He wanted to let the dead bury the 
dead (Matt. 8:22). 


the world presbyterian alliance 


Hoge cooperated readily with international Christian enterprises. 
When leaders in world Christianity met in New York in 1873 in a meet- 
ing of the Evangelical Alliance, Hoge was present and addressed the 
Alliance about mission needs in the South. 
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Presbyterians from all over the world organized the World Alliance 
of Reformed Churches (popularly called the World Presbyterian Alli- 
ance) in 1875. As they did, they issued invitations to Presbyterians 
around the world to join the Alliance and to participate in a meeting 
of the Alliance in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1877. 

In the Presbyterian Church in the United States opposition to 
acceptance of the invitation was strong. Broadened by his contact with 
other Presbyterians and Christians of other denominations, Hoge urged 
acceptance of the invitation. He asked the General Assembly meeting 
in Savannah, Georgia, in 1876, “Is there no genuine Presbyterianism 
but ours?” He went on to say: 


If the only pure Church is the Presbyterian Church of these South- 
ern States; if the problem of the development of Christianity as 
symbolized in the Presbyterian faith and form of government has 
been solved only by us; if after all the great sacrifices of confessors 
and martyrs of past ages, we alone constitute the true Church; if 
this only is the result of the stupendous sacrifice on Calvary, and 
the struggles of apostles and missionaries and reformers in all gen- 
erations; then may God have mercy on the world and on His 
Church.? 


He concluded his appeal with a balanced statement of purpose: 


Let us not be suspicious of other Churches of like faith and order 
with ourselves, but, taking the word and relying on the honor of 
God’s ministers and office-bearers in the eldership, let us see if we 
cannot help them by our codperation, and be helped by them, as 
we plan and labor together in the unity of the Spirit and in the 
bonds of peace.” 


Hoge’s ability as a speaker and the truth of what he said won the 
day. The Presbyterian Church in the United States joined the World 
Presbyterian Alliance. 

With a distinguished delegation that included W. S. Plumer of 
Columbia, South Carolina, and Stuart Robinson of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Hoge traveled to Edinburgh to represent the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States. He found himself there with Presbyterians from 
all over the world—from the United States, France, the Netherlands, 
England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Canada, Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand, and Ceylon. 

In an address before the body Hoge made three points about the 
body of Christ as Presbyterians interpreted it: 
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(1) The church should adapt and expand its program as necessary 
to provide for the oneness which Christians know in Christ. The struc- 
ture of the Presbyterian system places all clergy on an equal basis and 
makes possible effective participation by laymen in the affairs of the 
church. Graduated church courts—the session, the presbytery, the 
synod, and the General Assembly—make possible gradual enlargement 
of the program of the church. The structures of Presbyterianism allow 
for liberty and also provide the bond of unity necessary for the fulfill- 
ment of the mission of the church. 

(2) The church is apostolic: Presbyterians accept the Bible as the 
tule of faith and life. With the Apostles they try, in theology pro- 
claimed in the pulpit and in Christian literature, to bring every thought 
into captivity to Christ. 

(3) The church is catholic. Notwithstanding differences among 
Christians in forms of government and modes of worship, Presbyterians 
believe that all who hold to Christ as the head of the church and are 
members of his body, the church, share true Christian unity. Presby- 
terians are free to invite and participate with Episcopalians, Moravians, 
Methodists, Baptists, and members of other denominations in the 
celebration of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, the feast at which 
the unity of Christ’s body is most manifest. 


Tall, spare, muscular Hoge, bronzed by the southern sun, con- 
cluded his address with the kind of story for which he was famous. He 
told of a railroad passenger who asked the engineer of a waiting train 
if he needed water to fill the boiler. “No,” the engineer responded, “it 
is not water, but fire that is needed, to generate steam and set the 
wheels in motion.” Hoge called for “a baptism of fire” to kindle life- 
giving, power-imparting fire for the work of Christ in the world.® 


the issue today 


Following approval of fraternal relations with the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, there occurred in 1883 an 
exchange of official delegates of that body with the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. Cooperation between the two groups has 
grown through the years, especially in Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, 
and Texas. Cooperation has increased with the Reformed Church in 
America. That denomination and three others shared with the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States in the launching of the Covenant 
Life Curriculum in 1963. The Presbyterian Church in the United States 
has participated increasingly in the work of the Federal Council of 
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Churches, organized in 1908, and its successor, the National Council of 
Churches, established in 1950. The denomination is a member of the 
World Council of Churches, also. These bodies promote cooperation in 
matters of faith and order and life and work, and so help the church 
fulfill its mission in the world. 

In 1961 the Committee on Inter-Church Relations of the General 
Assembly called upon the church to recognize that “. . . in any age or 
in any form, the people of God, under the judgment of the Word of 
God as interpreted by the Holy Spirit, are not what they are meant to 
be and what by grace they can become.”* Emphasizing the church’s 
heritage and mission, the Committee declared that it was the “reverent, 
patient, laborious, and inescapable obligation of true churchmen” to 
seek the unity of Christ’s body in reliance upon the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. The church still needs creatively to consider ways in which 
Christians everywhere can best express the unity which they have in 
Christ. With Moses Drury Hoge, Presbyterians today need to be 
ecumenical in spirit, recognizing their kinship with all other Christians 


in the household of faith. 
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racism or faith? 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CABLE, 
GOOD SAMARITAN 


“There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free, 
there is neither male nor female; for you are all one in Christ Jesus.” 
In these words (in Gal. 3:28) the Apostle Paul attacked all barriers that 
men tend to erect between themselves and other human beings, in the 
life of the church and in society. But today, over nineteen centuries 
after Paul penned these words, barriers still exist. 

What can we in the church do to help tear down the barriers that 
separate us from fellow human beings, the color of whose skin happens 
to be different from our own? This is the question with which this 
chapter is concerned. 


ways of facing this issue 


George Washington Cable was a Presbyterian who less than a 
century ago spoke out clearly for the rights of Negroes. Here are sug- 
gestions with respect to how you may profit most from a study of this 
chapter dealing with his work and his concerns: 


(1) Study Galatins 3:27-28, Ephesians 2:13-19, Colossians 3:9- 
11, and James 2:1-9, for insight these passages offer with regard to the 
attitudes Christians should express toward other persons. 

(2) Study this chapter for help in understanding the issue of race 
relations as it has confronted the church down through the years, and 
for help in appreciating what George Washington Cable tried to do to 
resolve the issue. 

(3) Let a member or members of the group report on books of 
George Washington Cable’s that they have read. Relate what is learned 
to the concern of this chapter. 

(4) Continue work on your ongoing project or projects. 

(5) Let the group consider studying the CLC booklet for youth, 
What Does God Require—In Race Relations? 

(6) The group may want to study the booklet Sense and Nonsense 
About Race by Ethel J. Alpenfels and the book What Can We Do? by 
Ruth D. See. Or two members of the group could study each of the 
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books and talk with each other in the presence of the group about what 
they learned. 

(7) Consider suggestions 2d, 6, and 8 on pages 7-8. 

(8) Write the Division of Christian Action, Board of Christian 
Education, Box 1176, Richmond, Virginia 23209, for information about 
recent action in the field of race relations by the General Assembly. 
You may want to obtain a copy of the current packet on “Christian 
Action in the Life of the Church,” available from the same address at a 
nominal price. The packet contains pieces that are relevant to a study 
of this chapter and chapters 11 and 12. 

(9) Let the group discuss what its members can do to help achieve 
better race relations in the community. Perhaps each member of the 
group could agree to make a conscious effort to demonstrate accept- 
ance of persons of other races by cordial greetings and in other ways. 

(10) Talk about the attitudes that members of your congregation 
have toward worshiping with persons of other races. Are such persons 
truly welcome to worship with you? 

(11) Could your group discover some project that it could under- 
take with a group of youth of a different race in the community? 


in the latter part of the nineteenth century 


The Emancipation Proclamation of 1863 abolished slavery in the 
United States. As the effect of the proclamation began to be felt in the 
South in the years of Reconstruction following the Civil War, relation- 
ships between the races changed significantly in the church and in 
other areas of life. Before the Civil War, the Presbyterian Church had 
attempted to win Negroes to faith in Christ; but people in the South 
generally had kept Negroes in an inferior position politically, economic- 
ally, and socially. After the war, Negroes were no longer content to 
worship in the galleries of white churches or to worship separately 
within the Presbyterian Church. The Presbyterian Church in the 
United States tried to train Negro ministers at Stillman College in 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, and to organize an Afro-American Presbyterian 
Church. But, by and large, the church failed to support the struggle of 


the Negro for a responsible role in the society in which he was legally a 
full citizen, 


a man within the past one hundred years 


Born in 1844, George Washington Cable was, like James Gillespie 
Birney before him, a Presbyterian prophet unheeded by his church. 
In the year 1885 he had eyes to see and heart to feel that the greatest 
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social problem before the American people related to the presence of 
the Negro in the nation. He attacked the problem with the courage 
that God gives to the free man in Christ who believes that in Christ 
Jesus all men are one. 

At the age of nineteen Cable was so small in size that, when he 
engaged in battle as a member of the Fourth Mississippi Cavalry of 
the Confederate Army, Union soldiers asked, as Goliath had asked as 
he faced youthful David, “Are you sending babies to fight us?” 

After he was wounded in battle, Cable took off the Confederate 
gray and returned to his birthplace in New Orleans. Almost destitute, 
he worked at various jobs—at civil engineering, at newspaper report- 
ing, at writing poetry and humorous sketches, and at bookkeeping for 
a cotton dealer. Early in his life he demonstrated Christian commit- 
ment. In a letter to a brother serving in the army, he wrote, “. . . take 
care of yourself, study army regulations, read your Bible, say your 
prayers without fear of comment, write to us often, keep up your 
spirits, don’t fall in love nor the enemy’s hands, and let cards alone.” 
On the threshold of adulthood he wrote to his mother of his purpose 
“above all” to “hear the approving words from the universal Judge— 
well done good and faithful servant—enter into the joy of thy Lord.” 
For fifteen years he was in charge of a mission school of the Prytania 
Street Presbyterian Church in New Orleans, and fulfilled his responsi- 
bilities as a deacon of the congregation faithfully. 

By 1885 Cable had published the stories on which rests much of 
his fame as a teller of tales about the Creoles and Cajuns of Louisana: 
Old Creole Days, The Grandissimes, and Dr. Sevier. His services were 
much in demand as a lecturer. At times he worked with Mark Twain. 
But his full measure as a man cannot be taken without reference to the 
courage and compassion with which he dealt with what he called “the 
Negro question.” 


Cable, good samaritan 


Cable’s ideas concerning the treatment of the American Negro were 
gradual in their development. When Georgia threatened to secede from 
the Confederacy during the Civil War, he sensed that in supporting 
secession he was fighting for a principle which would work for any 
society’s destruction. In his study of the Bible he came to the conclusion 
that the arguments that good men made from the Scriptures to support 
slavery were wrong. He also developed a strong distaste for ideas and 
institutions founded on white supremacy. 

Commenting before the New Orleans Sunday-School Association on 
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the parable of the Good Samaritan (Luke 10:25-37), Cable told the 
measure of his Christian concern when he declared, “The Christian 
circle is the circumference of the earth—at the equator; where it is the 
biggest.” Then, in a remarkable series of public statements, he raised 
a protest against man’s inhumanity to man. 

First, Cable protested false attitudes toward Negroes. Many south- 
erners blamed their wrong attitudes on the bitterness of the Civil War 
and Reconstruction years. Cable recognized that those years had left 
ugly scars, but maintained that the Southern mind had been shaped 
long before the 1860's. In his view, the attitude of the South toward 
Negroes was false on three counts: (1) Negroes were not aliens. There 
was no justification for thinking of them as unclean, as some kind of 
“connecting link between man and the beasts of burden.” Negroes 
were growing as Christians and citizens. (2) Negroes should not be 
thought of as necessarily subservient. White men believed that Negroes 
were meant to fill inferior positions and were content with such places. 
It seemed strange to Cable that those who had this view nevertheless 
lived in fear of what Negroes might do. (3) Negroes are not necessarily 
immoral. Cable pointed to the inferior place of Negroes and their 
relative lack of opportunity to secure an education as factors in what- 
ever immorality existed among them. 

Secondly, Cable attacked the degrading and dangerous acts which 
white men persisted in committing against Negroes. Negroes were 
freed men, but they were not free. “Jim Crow” laws denied to N egroes 
the full rights of citizens. Cable protested the segregation of Negroes 
from whites in horsecars and in public schools, and fought against the 
denial of Negroes’ right to vote. He fought for the right of Negroes to 
equal justice under law. Commenting on the plight of Negroes follow- 
ing the Civil War, he wrote, “Nothing but the habit, generations old, 
of enduring it could make it endurable by men not in actual slavery.”* 
Cable admonished Negroes to carry their new responsibilities well. But 
he saw them hobbled and handicapped. White men forbade Negroes to 
go into the water until whites were sure N egroes could swim. For fear 
Negroes might learn, white men hung millstones around their necks, 

Cable also protested the silence of his white neighbors. Few white 
men dared to stand up and be counted as among those who favored 
justice for Negroes. White men wrote Cable, privately expressing sym- 
pathy for his position, but would not join him publicly. Cable saw the 
disaster that the white “silent South” was inviting by its attitude. This 
son of slaveholders warned fellow Southerners: “Speech may be silvern 
and silence golden; but if a lump of gold is only big enough, it can 
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drag us to the bottom of the sea and hold us there while all the world 
sails over us.”® 

In spite of a general rejection of his views, Cable continued his 
active support of Prytania Street Presbyterian Church. His pleas 
seemed to fall on deaf ears, but he continued until his death in 1925 to 
be true to what he felt to be right. 


the issue today 


Through the years, Presbyterians, along with other churchmen in 
the South, permitted the custom and habits of the nation to set the 
pattern for their behavior with respect to the race issue. But in 1946 
a Department of Christian Relations was set up in the church to give 
attention to this issue and other concerns, and in 1954 the General 
Assembly declared that “enforced segregation of the races is discrim- 
ination which is out of harmony with Christian theology and ethics” 
and that “the Church, in its relationship to cultural patterns, should 
lead rather than follow.”® 

Members of the church should refuse to be content with accepting 
the standards of the community at large. It is wrong for them to 
regard anyone from a purely human point of view (2 Cor. 5:16). Until 
the whole society accepts the standards by which God calls his people 
to live, members of the church must dare to be different from others in 
society in the attitudes they express. 
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to the end of the earth 


PS, AE EES 
l0 WILLIAM H. SHEPPARD, 

WILLIAM M. MORRISON, 

WORLD MISSIONARIES 


“,..and you shall be my witnesses in Jerusalem and in all Judea and 
Samaria and to the end of the earth”’—these were Jesus’ parting words 
to his Disciples (Acts 1:8). For those who take seriously the faith 
centered in him, there is no question about whether members of the 
church should go “to the end of the earth” with the Good News they 
have to tell. But questions continue to arise in the life of the church 
with respect to how to go and with respect to the extent to which the 
church should commit itself to the task of telling its News to all men 


everywhere. 


ways of facing this issue 


(1) Study Matthew 28:18-20 and Acts 1:8. According to these 
passages, what is the Great Commission that the church has been 
given? 

(2) Study this chapter and relate what you learn to the continuing 
work of the church in world missions. 

(3) Continue work on your ongoing project or projects. 

(4) Consider suggestions 2a, 2d, 2e, and 8 on pages 6-8. 

(5) A resource you may want to use is the record on the Haystack 
Prayer Meeting in the CLC “Crises” series, the record of an event that 
pointed up the urgency of the world missions task. And you may want 
a member of the group to read and report on chapter 30, “Unto the 
Uttermost Part of the Earth,” in the CLC study book for adults, 
Through the Ages: A History of the Christian Church by E. T. Thomp- 
son. (See suggestion 3, page 7.) 

(6) Address the Educational Department, Board of World Mis- 
sions, Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee 37202, asking for a brief, general 
description of the work of that board around the world. The Chairman 
of Ecumenical Missions and Relations of the Women of the Church 
may help you get acquainted with the board’s program. 

(7) Relate to your study of this chapter what you have learned in 
recent missions studies in the church. 

(8) Invite a member of the session’s Committee on Witness to 
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meet with the group to discuss how youth may offer effective support 
of the world mission of the church. 


“‘ 


at issue over a half century ago 


From the time of its organization in 1861, the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States has been committed to the proclamation of the 
gospel in all the world. The first General Assembly of the church, 
meeting in 1861, underscored the obligation of the Christian to go into 
all the world to preach the Good News to the whole creation. Before 
the Civil War, Presbyterians in the South offered themselves for service 
in India, Persia, Armenia, Syria, and China. J. Leighton Wilson, a 
South Carolinian, labored in Africa before he became head of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Missions. After the Civil War, work was begun in 
Italy, Colombia, Brazil, Greece, and Japan. 

In the year 1909 two missionaries were charged with libel for 
accusing a Belgian company of brutality in treatment of natives of the 
Belgian Congo. Their trial pointed up one of the problems with which 
missionaries have had to deal. A look at the life and work of the two 
missionaries involved should contribute to an understanding of what is 
involved in the work of world missions. 


two men engaged in world missions 
William H. Sheppard 


Born in 1865 of parents who had been slaves at Waynesboro, Vir- 
ginia, William H. Sheppard was the first of several Negro missionaries 
sent out by the Presbyterian Church in the United States. Very early 
in his life, an older friend suggested that he should some day be a 
missionary to Africa. He accepted the challenge and took full advan- 
tage of opportunities for securing an education. He studied first at 
Hampton Normal and Industrial Institute in V irginia and later at the 
Theological Institute at Tuscaloosa, Alabama. He served in pastorates 
in Montgomery, Alabama, and Atlanta, Georgia, before he was ac- 
cepted as a missionary to Africa. Sheppard and S. N. Lapsley, a young 
white man of Anniston, Alabama, were appointed as missionaries to a 
state then called the Belgian Congo. They set sail in 1890. 

Lapsley died shortly after arriving in Africa. Sheppard continued 
their work, carrying the gospel to idol-worshiping, cannibalistic 
natives. He was forbidden to travel, because of the risk to his life, into 
the territory of King Lukenga. But when he was threatened he prayed, 
“O Master, thou who art everywhere and who hast all power, govern 
the heart of King Lukenga, and may there be opened a road for thy 
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gospel into the very heart of this dark land.”! Later the king admitted 
Sheppard into his presence and tried to impress the missionary with his 
power. Sheppard responded with a sermon in which he declared that 
he had come to teach about the “Great Spirit, a great King.” He 
declared, “This King made everything—the trees, the rivers, the ele- 
phants, the ants, the sun, the moon and stars.”2 The king responded to 
Sheppard’s appeal by granting him permission to preach and teach 
among the Buxongo. 


William M. Morrison 


William M. Morrison was born in Lexington, Virginia, in 1867. He 
developed a strong physique in his work on his father’s farm as a boy. 
After graduation from Washington and Lee, he taught school for six 
years at Searcy, Arkansas. He then decided to enter the ministry, and 
took up studies at the Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Louisville, 
Kentucky. Drawn to Africa, he finally committed his life to service 
there, as he prayed, “O God, I beseech thee to give me an abundant 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit, making my life an open gospel, an 
epistle known and read of all men. . . . pour out Thy Spirit upon... 
Africa, and may the . . . brightness of the Sun of Righteousness soon 
illuminate that benighted land.”* He set sail for the Congo in the fall 
of 1896. From the time he set sail to the end of the voyage his diary 
was dotted with such exclamations as “Sick! Awful sick!” 

Morrison put the widely-used Baluba-lulua language into writing. 
To do this, he kept asking question of natives: “What is this?” “What 
did you say?” until the secrets of the language began to open to him. 
Some of the most exhilarating moments of his life were occasioned by 
his discovery of words for which he had been searching for years. He 
recorded in his diary that he “. . . jumped up . . . crying out, ‘Eureka, ” 
to share with his colleagues the discovery of a word for “ ‘Saviour,’ or 
‘Redeemer,’ or ‘Comforter.’ ”* After he mastered the language, Morrison 
served with distinction as a preacher, a translator, and the editor of 
the missionary paper, the Kasai Herald. He was a man of prayer, con- 
stant in his dependence on God. 


two men on trial 


Sheppard and Morrison rebelled at the way in which the ones to 
whom they preached were made virtual prisoners of the Belgian rulers 
of the Congo. King Leopold of Belgium had been made sovereign head 
of this territory by the nations of Europe in 1885, for the purpose of 
seeking the well-being and development of the Congolese. Instead the 
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Belgians pillaged the country of its natural resources. Through the 
Kasai Company the Belgian government forced native Congolese into 
military service and required them to force fellow natives, including 
children, to work to meet rubber quotas. Guards cut off the hands of 
persons who did not meet production demands. In a protest letter he 
addressed to King Leopold in the year 1903, Morrison accused the 
Kasai Company, and an investigation by the British government con- 
firmed the charges. 

Then in 1908 Morrison published in the Kasai Herald a sharp con- 
demnation of the company voiced by Sheppard. Unable to quiet in- 
ternational criticism, the company turned in anger to punish the mis- 
sionaries, charging them with libel. International sympathy for the two 
missionaries was immediate and overwhelming. They won a postpone- 
ment of the trial so that they could make the thousand-mile trip from 
the Congo heartland and arrange for their defense. A prominent Bel- 
gian lawyer offered to defend them, and the defense was so decisive 
that the case was finally ruled out of court and dismissed. The trial, 
held at Leopoldville, focused a searchlight on the Congo and forced 
reforms. In word and deed, Sheppard and Morrison had preached 
liberty to captives. 


the issue today 


Not all missionary work is as dramatic as was the work of Sheppard 
and Morrison. Missionaries worked toward developing indigenous 
(look up the word in a dictionary) leadership, churches, schools, and 
hospitals. The Presbyterian Church in the United States began work in 
Ecuador, Portugal, and Iraq in cooperation with other denominations. 
Korea, China, Taiwan, Japan, Mexico, and Brazil are also among the 
places where Presbyterian missionaries have served. 

In 1949 the General Assembly agency which gave direction to the 
church’s work in foreign missions became the Board of World Missions. 
A consultation on World Missions in which Christians from all over 
the world were involved was held at Montreat, North Carolina, in 
1962. Participants in the consultation faced the question, What is the 
Christian world mission today? Recognizing that “what” involves 
“why,” they gave this answer: 


The only motive power of the Christian mission is the Holy Spirit 
himself. The New Testament shows us the dark background of a 
world lost without Christ, but in the foreground the love, the hope 
and the obedience which are the gifts of the Spirit: 
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The love of God shed abroad in our hearts in a world full of 
hatred and fear; 
The hope of his Kingdom in a world which otherwise has no 
hope; 
Th obedience we owe him as the rightful King of men that he 
may see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied. 
Enjoying the gift of eternal life and knowing the power of his Spirit, 
we cannot rest until we have shared our joy with all men.® 
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make up—or blow up! 


WOODROW WILSON, 
WORLD LEADER 
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... and they shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks; 

nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.... 


The hope expressed in these words spoken by a prophet of Judah 
in the eighth century, B.c. (Mic. 4:3) has haunted men for over twenty- 
six hundred years. In the nuclear age in which we live, there is a 
greater-than-ever need for its fulfillment. 

But how may men best go about doing the work of peacemakers? 
What can men do to ready themselves for the peace that only God can 
give? 


ways of facing this issue 


This chapter deals with the life and work of Woodrow Wilson, 
twenty-eighth president of the United States, especially with his efforts 
to establish the League of Nations following the close of World War I. 
Study of the work of this Presbyterian layman provides a framework 
for discussion in your group of the issue of war and peace and of what 
the church can do to help resolve the issue. The following suggestions 
may help you go about your task efficiently: 


(1) Study Micah 4:3 and 6:1-8. What is the picture of peace that 
Micah paints? How may men work toward peace? 

(2) Study this chapter, asking the question, What can the church 
do to make and keep peace in the world today? 

(3) Continue work on your ongoing project or projects. 

(4) Consider suggestions 2d, 2e, 6, and 8 on pages 7-8. 

(5) Write the Division of Christian Action of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education for information about what the church has said recently 
with regard to the Christian’s involvement in international affairs. Note 
suggestion 8 on page 8 for the address of the division and related 


information. 
(6) Write the Board of World Missions, Box 330, Nashville, Ten- 
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nessee 37202, for information about the role that American Christians 
may play overseas to contribute to understanding among the nations. 

(7) Address the Office of Public Information, United Nations, New 
York, for information about the structure and program of that organ- 
ization. In a meeting of the group, discuss the role that the UN plays 
in the life of the nations. How could it be made into a more effective 
instrument for world peace? 

(8) During a designated week, let members of the group clip 
newsmagazine and newspaper stories related to world events. Discuss 
the state of the world that is reflected in the clippings. What grounds 
for hope for world peace do the clippings indicate? 

(9) Discuss with your pastor current events in the world and their 
implication for the work of the church. 


the issue a half century ago 


By the end of the nineteenth century the United States of America 
had become a nation to be reckoned with in the field of world politics. 
Involvement in the Spanish-American War and in World War I cata- 
pulted the nation into a position of world leadership that it was hardly 
ready to assume. With two oceans separating it from Eurasia, the 
nation had played only a minor role in the councils of the nations. But 
it began to be evident that the nation could no longer refuse to involve 
itself in what was going on in other parts of the world. 


a man a half century ago 


Woodrow Wilson gave himself without reservation to the task of 
making and keeping peace in the world. He helped this nation to begin 
to understand the dimensions of its task among the nations. Though 
he failed to accomplish much that he attempted to do, what he at- 
tempted was important and deserves our attention today. 


the making of a world leader 


When Woodrow Wilson was elected an elder in the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America near the end of the nineteenth 
century, his father declared, “Woodrow, I would rather see you 
elected an elder in the Presbyterian Church than president of the 
United States.” 

Wilson was born in 1856 in Staunton, Virginia, where his father was 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church. Joseph Ruggles Wilson, his 
father, later served pastorates in Augusta, Georgia; Columbia, South 
Carolina; and Wilmington, North Carolina. The Presbyterian Church 
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in the United States was organized in the First Presbyterian Church in 
Augusta, where Woodrow’s father was pastor, in 1861, when Woodrow 
was five years old. Joseph R. Wilson served as Stated Clerk of the 
General Assembly of the denomination from 1865 to 1898. 

Woodrow Wilson had a good education. He studied liberal arts at 
Davidson College in North Carolina and at the College of New Jersey 
at Princeton, New Jersey. Later he studied law at the University of 
Maryland and received the Doctor of Philosophy degree from Johns 
Hopkins University in Baltimore. 

Wilson began to practice law in Atlanta, Georgia, but soon turned 
to the teaching of political science and constitutional law. His Christian 
faith undergirded his sense of political responsibility. He once advised, 
“Let every man pray that he may . . . have the good fortune to spend 
his energies and his life in the service of his fellow-men. . . . Isn’t this 
the lesson of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ?”? Wilson served as 
president of Princeton University. He became governor of New Jersey 
in 1911 and president of the United States in 1913. As president, he 
tried to combine idealism with realism, in a higher realism. In his 
campaign for the presidency in 1912, he advocated a new freedom that 
would provide for the emancipation of the energies of the American 
people. Related to the new freedom would be laws protecting both the 
weak and the strong in an America that was becoming a complex 
industrial giant. 

When Wilson moved into the White House in 1913, he became a 
member of the Southern denomination’s Central Presbyterian Church 
in Washington. During this time he considered the church’s responsi- 
bility for society. He held that the church was in the world “not only 
to serve the individual soul but to serve society also.” He believed that 
the “spirit of Christianity” was a “spirit of assistance, of vitalization, of 
intense interest in everything that affects the lives of men and women 
and children.”” 

Wilson mixed good humor with soberness. He was austere in ap- 
pearance, with a prominent and determined jaw. But he often joked 
about himself with a favorite limerick: 


For beauty I am not a star, 

There are others more handsome, by far. 
But my face—I don't mind it, 

For I am behind it, 

It’s the people in front that I jar.’ 
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the work of a world leader 


World War I began in 1914 with the assassination of an Austrian 
archduke. Reluctantly, Wilson asked Congress to declare war on Ger- 
many in 1917 because he felt that Germany's continuing acts of agegres- 
sion made neutrality impossible. The declared purpose of the war was 
that the world might be made safe for democracy, that the principles 
of peace and justice might be vindicated, and that the restraints of 
law and humanity might be reestablished in the affairs of the nations. 
Wilson’s words recalled the political ideas of John Witherspoon and 
sprang from his own conception of politics as service. He believed in 
the rightness of America’s struggle, but recognized her errors. 

Wilson attempted to define the nation’s purpose in war in terms of 
“points” and “principles.” The principles he defined involved the curb- 
ing of all unchecked power capable of destroying the peace of the 
world and the peaceful settlement of differences among all nations for 
the common good. Wilson the idealist met Wilson the realist: he knew 
that provisions for peace drawn up immediately after the war would 
call for adjustment. He therefore insisted that the nations establish an 
“organization of peace,” a “League of Nations” to check every invasion 
of right and to serve the ends of peace and justice. The League would 
not be a guarantee against war, but it would provide a tribunal of 
world opinion to which nations would submit their problems. 

When armistice came in 1918, Wilson sailed to Europe to help 
negotiate the peace. Everywhere he went he was hailed by crowds 
shouting, “Vive Wilson!” But negotiating the peace was no easy task, 
and the adequacy of the treaty Wilson helped prepare is still debated. 
Wilson returned to the United States to fight for internationalism 
and for the League of Nations and to work against a narrow national- 
ism. In St. Louis, while on a tour defending the League, he declared, 
“The greatest nationalist is the man who wants his nation to be the 
greatest nation, and the greatest nation is the nation which penetrates 
to the heart of its duty and mission among the nations of the world.” 
America’s mission was one of service to the cause of peace and justice 
in the world. 

Wilson’s health failed as he struggled for the League. After his 
death in 1924, a reporter asked one of his daughters if he had died of a 
broken heart. “No,” was her reply. “My father was a Christian. Chris- 
tians don’t die of a broken heart.”> Wilson himself believed that God 


was “in some way working out His own plans through human perver- 
sities and mistakes.”¢ 
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The United States did not immediately follow Wilson in service in 
international affairs: the United States Senate refused to approve 
membership in the League of Nations. Since Wilson’s day the world 
has suffered a second world war, and international strife continues. 
The nation emerged from World War II as the greatest economic and 
military power in the world. America was instrumental in forging and 
has been active in supporting the United Nations, the world instrument 
for peace which was organized in 1946. 

Presbyterians as citizens are having to concern themselves with the 
problems of the whole world; this nation can no longer live out its life 
in what has been called “splendid isolation.” And, since the church is 
in the world (through it must never be of the world), the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, as a whole denomination of God’s people 
and as individuals, dares not do less than to do all it can to further 
good will among the nations of the world. The world today desperately 
needs the witness of those who will respond to God’s call for peace- 
makers. 


Seven days a week 


JOHN J. EAGAN, 
BUSINESSMAN 


12 


Is it easy to express the Christian faith, not only in worship on 
Sunday, but in work on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday? No. 

But if the Christian faith is to be truly a faith for life, it must be 
relevant to the decisions that businessmen, professional men, farmers, 
labor leaders, and all other men and women must make in their work 
between Sundays. 

How may the Christian faith best be expressed in daily work? 


ways of facing this issue 


This chapter offers a look at the life and work of Presbyterian 
businessman John J. Eagan and at what it means to express the Chris- 
tian faith in daily work. Consider these suggestions for facing the issue 
with which Eagan dealt two generations ago and with which Chris- 
tians still must deal: 


(1) Study Matthew 7:12. What does this “Golden Rule” imply for 
relationships with others in work relationships? 

(2) Study this chapter, looking for clues as to how a Christian 
may express his faith in daily work. 

(3) Consider suggestions 2d and 8 on pages 7-8. 

(4) Continue work on your ongoing project or projects. 

(5) Invite the Vocational Aide in the Presbyterian Guidance Pro- 
gram in your congregation to meet with the group to explain how the 
program helps youth make choices with respect to their lifework. Or 
address the Department of Christian Vocation, Board of Christian 
Education, Box 1176, Richmond, Virginia 23209, for the free leaflet 
“Vocational Guidance for Christian Youth.” 

(6) Invite a member of the church who is a business or profes- 
sional man to discuss with the group ways in which daily work provides 
opportunities for giving witness to Christian faith. 


Te 
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the issue in the early 1900’s 


Industrialization and the development of an urban society followed 
fast on the heels of the Civil War. In the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, millionaires—the Vanderbilts, the McCormicks, the Harri- 
mans, the Carnegies, the Morgans, the Rockefellers—were among the 
most notable heroes in American life. Such men directed the industrial 
revolution and the development of America’s natural and human 
resources. Often they were pointed to as models of success. However, 
they were often the direct or indirect cause of human misery. They 
grew fat on the “great barbecue” of American resources. 

There was need for men who would demonstrate in their daily 
work the relevance of the Christian faith for all of life. 


a man in the early 1900's 


John J. Eagan, businessman 


Born in Griffin, Georgia, in 1870, John Eagan as a boy decided that 
he wanted to make a million dollars and promised God a tithe—a tenth 
—of all that he made. He earned only five dollars a month in his first 
job, but at the age of thirty he inherited a fortune and assumed the 
responsibilities of wealth. As was his habit on such occasions, he wrote 
a prayer of reflection and dedication. “Father,” he prayed, “is not this 
what Thou wouldst have me do?” Then he put into words what he felt 
to be God’s counsel for him: “Take this business and run it as you have 
been doing. Increase it some and make all you can of it for Me. But do 
not let it be your life work. . . . This business need not injure you in 
My service nor any one connected with it but I will promote you from 
it and show you plainly a more excellent way.” Eagan concluded with 
a prayer of confession: “O Lord, make a plain path for my feet and 
forgive all my sins and accept me for Jesus’ sake. Amen.”2 

Throughout his life, Eagan tried to follow what he called laws of 
the body and the mind. He once wrote, “I pray Thee, O heavenly 
Father, to make me pure in soul and strong in mind and body, that 
I may serve Thee, that I may spend and be spent in Thy service.”? With 
disciplined mind and body, Eagan prospered in business. He had 
promised God a tithe; but he found that God demanded much more 
of him than that. 

As president of the American Cast Iron Pipe Company, Eagan 
showed remarkable sensitivity to human relations. He gave much 
thought to ways in which Christ’s teachings about service and sacrifice 
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could be applied to the business in which he was engaged. As he built 
up the company he headed, he planned to do three things: to grant a 
reasonable living wage to the lowest-paid employees, women as well as 
men, Negroes as well as whites; to provide constant employment to 
every employee; and to apply the Golden Rule to relations between 
employer and employee. He tried to visit his employees in their homes 
often, to see how they were living. But he did not take it upon himself 
to decide what was best for them. He provided for a Board of Manage- 
ment composed of heads of departments, and for a Board of Opera- 
tives, elected from the ranks of the workers by the workers for the 
workers. He believed that those who used their hands should be al- 
lowed to use their heads in helping set policy for the company for 
which they labored. In the interest of consumers, he had two outside 
bodies to name members of the board that directed the company. His 
view toward business is indicated in this excerpt from an address he 
made in North Carolina near the end of his life: 


. .. there are no soulless corporations. Corporations are formed of 
humans. Stockholders, directors, officials, and all down to the smal- 
lest man connected with it are human beings, and a human being 
has a soul, and so long as a human being can be converted a 
corporation can be converted.* 


This was the task of Christians in business—to see that business turned 
from preoccupation with making money to concern for “making men.” 

Before he died Eagan established a trust declaring that the divi- 
dends from the stock of which he was the owner would be used to 
provide each employee with a reasonable standard of living. In the 
service building of the ACIPCO plant in Birmingham there is a bronze 
tablet bearing the profile of John Eagan with this inscription: 


Born April 22, 1870. Died March 30, 1924. Whosoever will be great 
among you shall be your minister, and whosoever of you will be 
chiefest shall be servant of all. Therefore, all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.* 


John J. Eagan, churchman and citizen 
In the following undated prayer Eagan expressed his desire: 


O Lord, give me to know clearly as from Thee my duty with regard 
to the wealth which Thou hast given me... so that . . . in all depart- 
ments of my life, in all my energies and with all the talents with 
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which Thou hast entrusted me, that I shall “Seek first the Kingdom 
of God and His righteousness.” O Lord, teach me Thy will and 
make a plain path for my feet.° 


Eagan gave much time and energy to the work of Central Presbyterian 
Church in Atlanta. As superintendent of the church school he devel- 
oped it from a membership of 250 to 1,500 students and helped build 
for the school one of the most up-to-date church school plants in the 
country at the time. He supported efforts of cooperation in the Chris- 
tian Council of Atlanta and the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America. He was active in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and beginning in 1911 he was chairman of the 
executive committee of the Men and Religion Forward Movement. 

Eagan was a power behind a campaign against vice and corruption 
in Atlanta. When the campaign proved effective, he helped bear the 
expense of rehabilitation of those who had been involved in wrong- 
doing. When race riots broke out in Atlanta and elsewhere in the South 
in 1919, Eagan led in the organization of Commissions on Interracial 
Cooperation which involved the best Negro and white leadership in the 
South. The commissions gave the races opportunity for full, frank, and 
free discussion of the problems they faced. They undertook to do away 
with lynching; to secure justice for Negroes under the law; and to 
obtain educational opportunities, proper living conditions, and proper 
traveling and recreational facilities for Negroes. Eagan later served as 
chairman of the Commission on Race Relationships of the Federal 
Council of Churches. 


the issue today 


In 1935 the General Assembly created a Standing Committee on 
Social and Moral Welfare to promote the establishment of the Lordship 
of Christ over the “hearts of all men and over every area of human 
life.” The General Assembly declared that the committee could not 
accomplish its work unless it confronted 


... those actual evils in the individual life, and in the social order 
which threaten man’s moral and spiritual development, which 
hinder the progress of God’s Kingdom here on earth, and which 
produce needless suffering and distress among the children of men; 
unless in some definite and concrete fashion it encourages and 
stimulates its members to realize the ideals of Christ in their indi- 
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vidual lives, in the life of each group of which they are participants 
and in the total life of the nation.® 


In 1946 the Department of Christian Relations (later renamed the 
Division of Christian Action) was organized to assist the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States in fulfilling its responsibility in society. 

The population explosion, the growth of cities, and the trend 
toward automation are factors in our life today that may contribute 
to a dehumanization of society unless businessmen of the stature and 


stance of John J. Eagan exert themselves in implementing the Golden 
Rule in all of life. 


/ 
1/ 
/ 


the whole city is my parish 


JAMES ALEXANDER BRYAN, 
PASTOR 


[3 


Two centuries ago John Wesley of England, the founder of Method- 
ism, declared, “The world is my parish.” He recognized that he should 
be concerned for all persons on earth, and that no concern of persons 
was outside the range of the concerns he carried as a minister of the 
gospel. 

How wide-ranging should the concerns of ministers be? What is 
their place in the life of the church? What is the place of laymen? 


ways of facing this issue 


This chapter offers a look at the ministry of James Alexander Bryan, 
who in 1889 began a fifty-one-year time of service as pastor of Third 
Presbyterian Church in Birmingham, Alabama. Following are sugges- 
tions for getting at the meaning of the contribution that this pioneer 
of the faith made to the life of the church in his day, and for under- 
standing and appreciating the place of ordained ministers in the work 
of the church in any age: 


(1) Study Luke 19:10. What is the work of the minister that is 
suggested in this word? 

(2) Study this chapter. In the light of what you learn, discuss the 
place of the pastor in the life of the church and of the community. 

(3) Consider suggestions 2d and 8 on pages 7-8. 

(4) Continue work on your ongoing project or projects. Consider 
ways of sharing what you are doing with others in the church. 

(5) Obtain from your pastor or church school library a copy of 
The Book of Church Order. Study the following chapters in the book, 
for what they tell concerning qualifications for the ministry and the 
work of the ministry: in the Form of Government, chapters 10, 23, 24, 
and 27; and in the Directory for the Worship and Work of the Church, 
chapters 6-18 and 22. 

(6) Study chapter 24 in the Directory for the Worship and Work 
of the Church in The Book of Church Order for the word it offers with 
regard to church vocations not requiring ordination. 
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(7) Contact the Department of Enlistment, Board of Christian 
Education, Box 1176, Richmond, Virginia 23209, for information about 
the ministry and other church-related vocations. Use materials secured 
as background for discussion of opportunities for church-related ser- 
vice. 

(8) Invite your pastor to meet with the group to talk about the 
life and work of a pastor. Ask him how you can help him in the work 
of the church. 


the issue in the early 1900’s 


Throughout its life the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
has emphasized the work of the pastor. At the first meeting of the 
General Assembly in Augusta, Georgia, in 1861, commissioners recog- 
nized that though it was the whole church’s responsibility to train 
Christians for “eternal life” through the “Word, Ministries, and Ordi- 
nances, the “great business” of all of God’s people was the special 
responsibility of the clergy. The function of the church’s 1020 ministers 
as preachers and administrators of the sacraments was recognized then 
as first in the church. 

In Birmingham, Alabama, almost forty years later, a young minister 
was called to be pastor of Third Presbyterian Church, located at 
Twenty-Second Street and Avenue G. The questions may well have 
been asked at the time, How far-ranging will the concerns of this 
young minister be? Will he offer leadership, not only to his congrega- 
tion, but to the whole city, that God’s will may be done in this place? 


a man in the early 1900’s 


James Alexander Bryan was the young minister who began service 
at Third Presbyterian Church in Birmingham in the year 1889. He had 
been born near Kingstree, South Carolina, in 1863, at a time when his 
father was away from home fighting in Lee’s army. His father was a 
farmer; his mother, a homemaker and teacher. Morning and evening 
during James’ childhood, the family gathered to sing a psalm or hymn, 
to read a passage from the Bible, and to kneel in thankful prayer. 
James learned the Westminster Shorter Catechism along with the three 
R’s. He later attended Lovejoy Academy at Raleigh, North Carolina, 
and the University of North Carolina. After a few years of teaching in 
Gastonia, North Carolina, he decided to become a candidate for the 
ministry, and in 1886 entered Princeton Theological Seminary. During 
the summers in his seminary years, he supplied the pulpit of a small 
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Presbyterian church in the developing industrial city of Birmingham, 
Alabama. Upon becoming pastor of the church following completion of 
his seminary course, he used as the text of his first sermon Luke 19:10, 
“For the Son of man came to seek and to save the lost.” 


a city’s pastor 


An industrial infant when Bryan began his ministry there, Birming- 
ham began to realize the potential in the mineral wealth found in the 
vicinity, and soon came to be known as the steel city of the South. As 
the city grew, the range of Bryan’s concern and influence grew. 

Bryan’s study became a place to which many people in the city 
began to turn for counsel. Its furnishings were simple: several chairs 
and two desks (one with a lock top; the other, a flattop with a tele- 
phone), two books (a Bible and a telephone directory), and several 
paintings on the wall—one of the rich young ruler turning away from 
Jesus; Leonardo da Vinci's “The Last Supper”; one of Jesus with a 
crown of thorns pressed into his brow; and a fourth of an angel at the 
empty tomb, with the inscription, “He is not here; He is risen.” These 
were simple reminders of the challenge, the cost, and the joy of Chris- 
tian discipleship. From the locked desk often came money for men in 
need. The phone carried prayers and words of reassurance to others. 
In the room the people of Birmingham, both rich and poor, found 
warmth and kindness, whatever their church affiliation. The secret of 
Bryan’s ministry in the room was prayer. “The pastor,” he declared, 
“must live on his knees. He must advance on his knees. He must visit on 
his knees.”? 

Bryan went out in the city to its hospitals, its shops, its factories, its 
offices, and its prisons, ministering to those in need. Newspapers and 
radio stations carried his message into thousands of homes. He was not 
a great preacher, but he carried in his heart the burdens of the city; he 
was its servant. He dramatized his servanthood during a sermon one 
Sunday. As he told the congregation about Jesus’ washing his disciples’ 
feet, he slipped off his coat, stepped from the pulpit, and knelt at the 
feet of a poor man sitting in the front pew. 

Years after beginning his service in Birmingham, Bryan declared to 
a group of businessmen, “You gentlemen came to Birmingham and 
invested your dollars, but when the speaker came and stepped off the 
train he had nothing to invest but his life and his love.” The significance 
of the investment that Bryan made in the life of the city was recognized 
in 1921, when he was awarded a “Loving Cup” by the Birmingham 
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News for being the citizen who had rendered the greatest service. In 
1930 the City Commission named Bryan the chaplain of the commu- 
nity. 
In 1934 a sculptor was commissioned to select a subject and create 
a statue representing some leading citizen in the community. Two 
questions kept recurring to the sculptor as he considered his commis- 
sion: What did he give? and Who gave the most? Brother Bryan, as the 
city knew James Alexander Bryan, was clearly the answer, and today 
at a busy intersection in Birmingham the sculptor’s statue stands—of 
Bryan clothed in an overcoat, kneeling, one hand holding his hat at his 
side, the other clutching a Bible across his heart. This man with a great 
heart had won the heart of a great city. 

Several years before Bryan’s death, a Birmingham reporter offered 
the following statistics of his pastorate at Third Presbyterian Church: 


He has married 4,589 couples 

officiated at 7,926 funerals 

preached 49,120 times 

led 7,627 to a profession of faith in Jesus Christ.? 


But statistics can never give an adequate picture of a ministry in life 
and love. The following words of Bryan about how he had the strength 
to serve get closer to the meaning of his life: 


Words cannot express what Christ has meant .. . to my life for 
nearly sixty years. Books can never tell it. Songs can never tell it. 
Artists can never put it on canvas. . . . In sorrow He has been my 
comfort. In trouble He has been my stay. In need He has been my 
supply. In darkness He has been my light. In the rough places He 
has been my guide.® 


the issue today 


In the life of the church of our day there is opportunity for service 
in many more fields than existed when Bryan became pastor in Bir- 
mingham in 1889. Ordained men and women (women have been eli- 
gible for ordination since 1964) may serve as pastors, as chaplains in 
the armed services and in hospitals, as ministers to students, as profes- 
sors of Bible and religion in colleges and universities, and as adminis- 
trators in courts and agencies of the church. Church vocations open to 
non-ordained persons include service as directors of music, directors of 
Christian education, missionaries, social workers, business administra- 
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tors, editors, recreation directors, and church secretaries. There is a 
place in the life and work of the church for every member, but there is 
continuing need for young men and women of ability and consecration 
to enter church vocations. The church in our day needs servants of the 
heart and stature of Brother Bryan. 


the greatest of these is love 


MYRTLE WILLIAMSON, 
WITNESS 


if 


Every one of us must respond to what God has done for us through 
Christ. We can say Yes gladly, or with reluctance; or we can say No to 
God’s offer of the gift of faith. We can say Yes to his challenge to serve, 
or we can say No. No decision is more crucial than the decision of how 
to respond to the grace of God. 


ways of facing this issue 


In this chapter you will consider the life and work of a woman who 
in many respects was quite ordinary. She remains largely unknown 
and unsung. But in the economy of God her life has meaning, and 
studying her life will help you as you struggle with the question of how 
to respond to God’s call. The following suggestions may help you: 


(1) Study Romans 8:31-39. In the light of the passage, discuss the 
nature of the faith, the hope, and the love with which the Christian 
offers his witness. 

(2) Study this chapter. Discuss the significance of the contribution 
which such a person as Myrtle Williamson makes to the life of the 
church. Let each member of the group ask himself the question, What 
characteristics of Myrtle Williamson would I like to reflect in my life? 

(3) Consider suggestions 2a, 2d, and 8 on pages 6-8. 

(4) Complete your ongoing project or projects. Share the fruits of 
your study with other members of the congregation in ways that will 
help increase their appreciation of the pioneers of the faith whose lives 
you have studied. 

(5) Discuss insights you have gained in the study of this booklet 
that help you appreciate more the heritage you have as a member of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States and that help you see 
what you can do in your life to add to that heritage. 


the issue a generation ago 


There are people in every generation who by their attitudes down- 
grade those who are quiet and inconspicuous in the service they offer. 
In the years in which material success began to appear as the god of 
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many Americans, the living of a quiet, steady Christian life seemed to 
have little meaning. At such a time there was special need for the wit- 
ness of ordinary Christians who by their lives would reveal an extra- 
ordinary Source of strength and courage. 


a woman a generation ago 


The faith, love, and hope expressed in the life of Myrtle Williamson 
(1898—1958) is the stuff out of which church history is made. Her life 
is a constant challenge to Presbyterians. 

Myrtle Williamson’s life was not marked by outstanding achieve- 
ments. Early in life she dedicated herself to full-time church work. 
She studied at Queens College and the General Assembly’s Training 
School at Richmond (founded in 1914; now the Presbyterian School of 
Christian Education). 

After graduation in 1926, she served as a home missionary in 
mountainous West Jefferson, North Carolina; and as a religious edu- 
cator in Paris Presbytery in Texas and, later, in Clearwater, Florida. 
She served as director of field work at the Presbyterian School of Chris- 
tian Education, and, finally, as director of Christian activities at Still- 
man College, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. Queens College awarded her the 
Doctor of Humanities degree in recognition of her humility and 
strength and of her conviction and compassion as a counselor and 
intercessor for all with whom she came into contact. But citing the 
places she served and the honors she received only suggests the mean- 
ing of Myrtle Williamson’s life. That meaning is more fully told by the 
effect of her service in the lives of the people with whom she associated 
and sympathized. By the impact of her witness, they were made aware 
of the faith and hope and love by which all Christians are privileged 
to live. 


faith 


Myrtle Williamson was convinced that nothing could separate her 
from the love of God. She expressed this faith in the following verse: 


The day is Thine. 

The world is Thine, 

Thine is the world’s control. 
Thine also is the guidance of 
My little, humble soul. 
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The galaxies of stars are Thine, 
Thine each far-rolling sphere— 
This world of men is also Thine. 
My soul need know no fear, 
The universe is Thine. 


All glory and all strength 

Are Thine alone. 

I humbly wait. 

Thy Love shall win at length. 


Myrtle Williamson believed that God would hear and answer 
prayer. She had faith in the power of specific prayers, and kept hidden 


on the 


shelf of a closet in her room pictures of many persons. The pic- 


tures reminded her of those for whom she prayed daily. 


love 


Love was characteristic of her life; the breadth of her love deter- 


mined 
words: 


the range of her concerns. In another poem she wrote these 


Dream large, my soul, dream large! 
God thinks His thoughts through thee; 
If thou canst dream of true release, 
Mankind shall yet be free. 

Dream large, my soul, dream large! 
God wills for all His peace; 

If thou canst dream true brotherhood, 
Some day all war shall cease.” 


She took the fulfillment of large dreams about freedom and the end of 
war to be her own responsibility in faithful obedience to God. In 


prayer 


for herself she implored, 


O make my life a flame of fire 

Fed from Thy divine desire 

That men may live by love! 

Prepare my heart that it may be 

So one in unity with Thee 

That it may glow with love. 

Burn through me, Lord! Not any price 
Can be too great a sacrifice 

If I but live Thy love.* 
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Myrtle Williamson paid the price of her vision in little ways, and in 
large. Unconcerned about her external appearance, but quite con- 
cerned about the way she spent what money she earned, she usually 
wore used clothing taken from a “missionary closet” kept in Richmond. 
Quite unconcerned about her own convenience, she was deeply con- 
cerned for the welfare of others. One day she asked a friend in whose 
car she was riding to stop the car. She had seen an unknown, neglected 
child crying in a yard, and wanted to wipe away the child’s tears. She 
learned of a young pacifist who was “sitting-in” on the steps of the 
Department of Justice building in Washington, D. C., protesting the 
imprisonment of fellow pacifists during World War II. Miss Williamson 
traveled from Richmond to the national capital several times, carrying 
food and warm clothing to the youth during the cold winter months 
of his protest. 

Concerned for all people, Myrtle Williamson was especially con- 
cerned for the lives of Negroes in the South. Note the passion expressed 
in this poem: 


I touched the hand of God today. 

I sat within a Negro school 

And heard “God Bless America” — 
America, who fails them o’er and o’er— 
America, their home, but scarcely more. 

With all their hearts they sang and prayed 
“God Bless America.” 

And the sorrows of the heart of God, 

The eternal sorrows of the heart of God, 

Gripped me in grief for brotherhood; 

Gripped me anew, with old, old grief 

For brotherhood today.‘ 


hope 

Near the end of her life, Myrtle Williamson was encouraged to do 
more teaching at Stillman College, and she was granted a leave of 
absence to prepare herself for this work. But in a routine checkup a 
doctor discovered that she had cancer, and she had to change her 
plans. But she did not lose heart. In 1957, in a Christmas letter to 
friends, she wrote, “Living with God is always an adventure. . . . 
Groping where one should run swiftly, failing where one’s feet should 
be sure, failing again and again yet all the while daily experiencing 
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the wondrous goodness of God’s unchanging love add up to a wonder- 
ful life.” 

Following surgery, Miss Williamson again took up her tasks, finding 
delight in the study of Greek and in teaching. In time she returned to 
the hospital. As she walked what she called the “razor’s edge” between 
life and death, she was sustained by her Christian friends, the “beloved 
community” of the people of God. She planned her own funeral, under 
the theme “Rejoice in the Lord, the Lord is at hand.” In the service, 
the college choir sang Handel’s “The Hallelujah Chorus.” Instead of 
flowers, friends were asked to send money to Stillman College for a 
chapel of prayer. 

She wrote about her last days in a book of encouragement and hope 
entitled One out of Four. (She was “one out or four” persons who have 
cancer.) She willed her eyes to an eye bank, and an Alabama sawmill 
worker had eyes to see. 

As he looked through Myrtle Williamson’s eyes, did he see what she 
had seen? Do you? 


the issue today 


“When the saints go marching in,” we have reason to rejoice that 
among them will be such witnesses to the grace of God as the pioneers 
of the faith whose work is part of our heritage. We have basis for con- 
fidence in the fact that the God who undergirded their efforts is with 
us today. We are moved to be true when we realize that they are 
among the cloud of witnesses who support us in the race we run. 

“Therefore, since we are surrounded by so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses, let us also lay aside every weight, and sin which clings so 
closely, and let us run with perseverance the race that is set before us, 
looking to Jesus the pioneer and perfecter of our faith, who for the joy 
that was set before him endured the cross, despising the shame, and is 
seated at the right hand of the throne of God” (Heb. 12:1-2). 

The pioneers of the faith whose lives we have studied were human 
beings: not one of them was perfect. The church is made up of human 
beings standing under God's judgment and in need of his mercy. But 
the church is called to tell Good News and to serve as an agent of 
reconciliation in the world. And all its members are called to follow him 
who came “not to be served but to serve. . .” (Mark 10:45). 
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